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GET MOKE OU7 OF YOUR 


CORN HARVESTING 


BY AVOIDING BREAK-DOWNS 














KEEP CHAINS ADJUSTED. Take up slack. Loose 
chains will jump off the sprocket and break or 


bend the links. If a chain keeps jumping off the 
sprocket, look for a bent link. Tight chains can 
cause trouble too. Oil and clean chains frequently. 


CHECK OIL LEVEL in transmission and differential of 
your tractor frequently. It pays to use the highest 
quality and proper “seasonal” grade of lubricant. 
Made of specially selected mineral oils, Texaco 
Thuban clings to gears, thus insuring thorough 
lubrication and easier gear-shifting. 


ete coms“ TORMCO PROLUCTS “FARM 


Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.: Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
Va.; Seattle, Was 


Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; 
Texaco Products also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.: McColl- Sassaae Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; s Chicago. fils 











CHANGE OIL IN AIR CLEANER on your tractor every 
day except during extremely dusty conditions 
when it should be changed twice daily. Don’t 
forget to clean air passages too. You can use 
Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil. 


New Yor . Y.; Norfolk, 


| TEXACO 
MARFAK 





MARFAK BUNDLE-CARRIER BEARINGS DAILY. There’s 
no better lubricant for your farm machinery, 
your tractor, truck or car than Texaco Marfak. 
Its high melting point gives added protection in 
hot weather, and these days it’s costly to gamble 
on ordinary grease. 





MARFAK ALL SPROCKET BEARINGS DAILY. They oper- 
ate at high speed and need a lubricant that will 
stick to its job. Marfak does. It is made of special, 
heavy mineral oils and is very adhesive. It resists 
wear-out, wash-out and squeeze-out, 





SAVE UP TO 25% OF FUEL by following recommen 
dations in this new 80-page farm manual, 
“Harvest Gold.” Get your FREE copy today. 
Write or phone the Texaco man serving yout 
community or nearest district office of The Texas 
Company listed below. 


Tunei in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night—cis 
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New Markets Right at Home 





it WAR is bringing new market oppor- By We realize that the selling of miscel- 
dtunities every month to the local pro. ALEXANDER lancous products on local markets or the sale 
ducer. Wearing out of tires, restrictions on NUNN of small quantities of products by one pro- 


truck hauls, and transportation difficulties 

in general are all a part of the situation, Peaches, 
of course, have brought better prices this year in 
the commercial belt but in areas that quite often in 
the past have been supplied by trucks, we have seen 
a regular scramble for what local fruit there was— 
for no trucks peddled peaches this year. The man 
who has a few trees or a small orchard and gives 
them extra care through ripening season, 1943, likely 
will have an even better chance to sell them profit- 
ably nearby. 

Even last spring we saw turnip greens more in 
demand than they had ever been at that season, be- 
cause trucks from specialized areas stopped long- 
distance hauling. This fall we are expecting to see 
many non-fall-producing tomato areas willing to pay 
much better than average prices because fewer grow- 
ers from outside will be hauling in by truck. 


.CANNED PRODUCTS are another real possi- 
bility. In at least one county we visited in July, the 
home demonstration agent told us that families from 
town were so alarmed over possible shortages next 
winter—a case of having it at home or doing with: 
out—that they were literally crowding out farm 
families some days in the canning plants. The farm 
girl or farm woman who can. put up an extra 200 or 
300 or 400 quarts of high-quality soup mixture, or 
corn, or tomatoes, or many other foods, undoubtedly 
will have no trouble in selling them for a good price. 





ducer anywhere has often been discourag- 
ing business. All of us need to be better marketers. 
We'll have to learn, (1) to grade, (2) to build a repu- 
tation for quality, (3) to have stuff to sell when the 
market wants it and not merely when there’s a sur- 
plus in the garden or fields, (4) to have enough to 
make deliveries regularly, (5) to sell together, and 
(6) to make use of every available type of market- 
ing assistance. 


IN ONE North Georgia Community, the teacher 
of vocational agriculture and his F.F.A. boys took 
hold of the egg situation last spring. The candling, 
grading, and selling of only 500 dozen to outside 
buyers raised local prices 10 cents a dozen to a very 
satisfactory level, he told us. In some sections of 
Alabama, eggs got to 10 cents a dozen or even no 
sale at all. Yet chain stores in Birmingham never 
paid less than 22 to 30 cents delivered in case lots. 
‘The buyers would have preferred Alabama eggs. 
The trouble was, nobody locally took hold of the as- 
sembling, grading, and packing. 

These examples are but a few of hundreds of ex- 
periences, some of which we realize have left a bad 
taste in the mouths of those who have tried local 
selling. We repeat, however, what we said in the 
beginning, that new opportunities are now being 
added every month to all those already present—and 
somebody ought to go after those extra dollars 
while they’re to be had. 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





“Mrs, Miniver’’ has won an interest- 
ing election. 
x * * * 
Ever since this exceptional film opened 
at Radio City Music Hall in New York 
on June 4th we have conducted a poll. 
* * * * 
The patrons have been asked to select 
the 10-best pictures of all time. 
* * * * 

82% of the thousands voting included 
“Mrs. Miniver’’ on their ‘‘10-Best’’ list. 
* * * * 

When you see ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ perhaps 
you too will want to add a statistic to 
this interesting pastime of selecting the 
“10-Best’’ of the many excellent films 
that have been made by the American 

motion picture industry. 

* * * * 
Let us tell you a bit about ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver”’... 

* * * * 
Prepared for the screen by producer 
Sidney Franklin, who had had an edi- 
torial hand in ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips”, 
we knew ‘Mrs. Miniver’’ was due to 
be an outstanding picture. 

* * 
It was evident that William Wyler, one 
of the really great directors, had done 
his finest job... 

x & & * 

That Greer Garson as Mrs. Miniver 
had been perfection itself... 

* * * * 
And that Walter Pidgeon as Clem had 
been dream-like casting... 





It was said that no finer supporting cast 
had ever been assembled than Teresa 
Wright, Dame May Whitty, Reginald 
Owen, Henry Travers, Richard Ney, 
Henry Wilcoxon. 

* * * * 


Still, there was a lot to be learned from 
the first public reaction to this most 
unusual type of film about a peaceful 
little life caught in the maelstrom of 
the moment, 

* * * * 
And how the public reacted! ‘‘Mrs. Min- 
iver’ stormed the hearts of everyone! 
* * * * 
Imagine our excitement then! 

* * * * 
Only once before—it was the preview 
of ‘‘Big Parade’’—has there been such 
a tremendous public demonstration in. 
favor of a film. 

* * * * 
“Mrs. Miniver’’ has joined the big 
parade of the screen’s noblest. 

* * * * 
Now it’s true we haven’t told you about 
the story. Perhaps we should have done 
it, because our purpose is to arouse 
your interest. 

* * * * 
Sounds selfish, doesn’t it? 

* * * * 


But when you see ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ you'll 
remember whom to thank for the tip— 


—Les 


The, Progressive Farmer, August 1942 





What’s New in Agriculture? 


® Everybody now is asking why 
not make the Nation’s rubber 
from farm products . what 
about the farm labor supply... 
how Government Crop Insur- 
ance helps .. . and what’s the 
present price outlook? Let’s 


listen to Mr. Butler. 


Hi DEAR Alec: 

At present, there is a hot scrap 
going on in Washington as to wheth. 
er petroleum is to be the chief source 
of synthetic rubber or whether grain 
is to be given a sizeable place in the 
program. If large quantities of 
grain are used for synthetic rubber, 
farmers see a way to scramble from 
under the huge surplus of wheat 
which is weighting down their mar 
kets. In fact. a new outlet for grain 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 





would most certainly strengthen the 
agricultural economy of the nation 
as a whole. 


Petroleum inter- 
Rubber From ests got into the 
Grain synthetic rubber 

picture first, but it 
now seems that rubber can be made 
from grain cheaper and quicker. 
Testifying before a Senate Commit- 
tec, Secretary Wickard stated that 
80,000,000 bushels of corn and wheat 
would produce 200,000,000 gallons 
of alcohol, from which 240,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber could be made. 


It now seems that about one- 
fourth of the output of 800,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber will be made 
from grain by using the country’s 
beverage-distilling equipment. Grain- 
handling equipment is also being in 
stalled in seaboard plants for the pur- 
pose of using wheat in plants now 
producing industrial alcoho! from 
molasses. The question now 1s 
whether to enlarge the grain-rubber 
program by building small . plants 
throughout the Midwest. WPB 
says no new plants will be built be- 
cause of the copper shortage. Others 
reply that no copper is needed—that 
silver, steel, wood, or sewer pipe can 
be used. 

Anyhow, a number of plants 
financed by the Government, some 
using grain, others petroleum, are 
being built. It is not expected that 
rubber from them will reach auto 
owners for a year to 18 months. 
Meanwhile, the Government con- 
tinues to push its program for the 
production of rubber 
in South America 
and to experiment 
in this country with 
guayule and Russian 
dandelion, just 1n case 


U.S.D.A. scientists 
have developed a 
rubber-like substance 
from vegetable oils 
that looks promising. 
Here two workers are 
testing the stretch of 
a rubber substitute 
that came from soy- 
bean oil. 

—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe 


the synthetic rubber program does 
not pan out well. 


Secretary Wickard 


The Labor thinks the big 
Outlook crisis in farm labor 

will begin next 
year. Tt certainly will if Congress 


lowers the draft age to 18. Just now 
figures for the whole country indi 
cate there is cnough labor to go 
around if it can be shifted from areas 
of surplus workers to sections 
which labor is in demand. Migrants 
used to move themselves but with 
tires wearing out and_ gasoline 
rationed in some areas, they necd 
help. The railroads have agreed to 
lower fares for such workers, and 
Congress has been asked to provide 
funds for their transportation. Mean. 
while, Secretary Wickard suggests 
that farmers get together and pool 
the expense of bringing in the 
migrant labor they need. 


Alec, IT have been 
intending to ask 
if farmers in your 
section took out 
Government all-risk crop insurance 
on their cotton and how you think it 
is going to work. As you know, cot- 
ton farmers are having their first ex- 
perience with this insurance. It pro- 
tects a farmer against such losses as 
insect damage, drouth, storm, etc., up 
to 75 per cent of an average crop. It 
also insures him against certain losses 
which are due to wartime shortages. 
For instance, if a farmer gets in the 
grass and loses his crop in spite of 
making an earnest effort to obtain 
labor which is not available due to 
war conditions, he could collect dam- 
ages under his Government all-risk 
crop insurance policy. He would be 
paid for his crop minus the expense 
he would have had in working it out 
and in picking, ginning, and harvest. 
ing it. This compensation would be 
shared between landlord and tenant 
as the crop is shared. 


Cotton Crop 
Insurance 


In the farm price 
and supply out 
look, the follow. 
ing are the high 
lights as we go to press: 


Farm Price 
Outlook 


Domestic consumption of U. S. 
cotton for the season is expected 
to total 11,100,000 bales, by far the larg- 
est on record. In spite of this heavy con- 
sumption, prices have been adversely af- 
fected by price-control] activities, favorable 
crop prospects, and proposals for the Gov- 
ernment to buy and sell certain commodi- 
ties. 


Cotton 


Tota) 1942 farrowings promise 
to be 18,000,000 ahead of any 


previous year. In order not to jam storage 


Hogs 


and transportation facilities, farmers are 
asked to market spring pigs before Thanks- 
giving and after Feb. 1. The corn-hog ratio 
is now 16.5 against 


(See page 31) 
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ONE REAL CONSOLATION 
($2.50 Prize) 

An old Negro stood up at a revival and 
said; “Breddren and sisters, I know I ain’t 
never been what I oughter been. I’s robbed 
henroosts, an’ stole hawgs, and told lies, 
an’ got drunk, an’ cussed an’ swore—but 
tank de good Lawd dere’s one ving | ain’t 
never done—I ain’t never lost mah reli- 
gion!””—James Hines, Rt. 1, Horse Branch, 
Ky. 





BACKFIRE! 
($1.50 Prize) 

It was an army camp whose outer limits 
comprised a lonely graveyard where Pat 
was notified to do sentry duty that night 
from 11:30 to 4:30. A little later he over- 
heard two sergeants planning to scare the 
daylights out of him. One of them was to 
dress up like Satun and accost him during 
his lonely vigil. Came midnight, and a 
fearsome figure, scen dimly in the unstar- 
red darkness, approached the sentry. 

“Who's there?” challenged Pat. 

“The Devil,” replicd a rumbling, sepul- 
chral voice. 

“Pass, Devil!” said Pat. “You know 
where to go!”—Myrtle Fuschak, Kurten, 
Texas. 


BREAKING IT GENTLY 
($1 Prize) 

Simon---Dad, you’re a lucky man. 

His Father—How’s that? 

Simon-—You won’t have to buy me any 
schoolbooks this fall. I’m staying in the 
same grade.—Vergia E. Gillespie, Crag, 
W. Va. 


SCENIC WONDERS, 1944 
Time: June, 1944. Happy Groom to 
Prospective Bride: And where shall we go 
on our wedding trip, Dearest? Shall we go 
to Niagara and see the Falls? Or shall we 
go to Akron and see a tire?—P.H., Texas. 


RECIPE FOR A GOOD PREACHER 

He should get religion like a Methodist; 
experience it like a Baptist; be sure of it like 
a Disciple; stick to it like a Lutheran; pay 
for it like a Presbyterian; conciliate it like a 
Congregationalist; glorify it like a Jew; be 
proud of it like an Episcopalian; practice it 
like a Christian Scientist; propagate it like 
a Roman Catholic: work for it like a Salva- 
tion Army lassie; and enjoy it like a Negro. 
—A.H.D., North Carolina. 


LOST BALANCE 

lohn—lI had a little balance in the bank, 
Aut two months ago | got engaged and 
nou 

Joan—Love makes the wold go round, 
doesn’t it? 

John—Yes, but I didn’t think it would go 
round so fast it would make me lose my 
hbalance.—Mrs. L. R. Randolph, Buckner, 
Ne OC: 


CORRECTLY SIZED 
Little Emma went on a trip to California 
with her parents. Crossing the desert, she 
said: ‘Mother, I never saw so much noth 
ing in all my life.’—Leaine Love, Missis- 
sipp1. 


ALL EXPLAINED 
Bohhy—! certainly do feel funny. 
Tommy—No wonder! You're sitting on 
some jokes 1 just clipped from “Pickin's. — 
Mrs. M. R. Spurlock, Georgia. 


Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Rell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
One good thing 
*bout de ahmy—@ 
young man grow Up 
*stid 0” swell up!! 
Shawt gas ep 00 
tiahs ain’ gwine 
weary Tom much— 
he bin runnin’ dat 
ole rattle trap ° 
his’n by faith enty- 


howl! 

Some folks is so busy standin’ up fuh dey 
rights dey jes’ nach’ly falls dowa on 
jobll 


Ef you thinks folks don’ know "zackly 
whut you is, you’s foolin’ jes’ one pubso™ 





en dat’s you!! 
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Decoration by Granville Bruce. 


THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


For R.F.D. Service On July 4 this year farmers not only had 

Every Weekday another example of the loss, inconvenience, 

and business delays due to two “mailless 

holidays” but something more. We would 

not say that Postmaster General Frank C. Walker intended to add insult 

to injury but we would say this—that the following United Press dispatch 

from. Washington June 25 again illustrates the shocking ignorance of 
farm conditions and farm needs all too often found in high places: 

Washington, June 27.—(UP)—Maintenance of regular Saturday service July 4 
by all post offices and branches was ordered today by Postmaster General Walker. Rural 
delivery, however, was excepted from the order. Walker said his order was “in view 
of the present war conditions” which make it necessary to guard against interruption 
of mail service to all business connected with the war program. (Italics ours.) 

We again appeal to Southern Congressmen and Senators to give farm- 
ers justice in this respect. What does Mr. Walker mean anyhow? On one 
hand one great department of the Federal Government, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been telling farmers for months that they have 
one of the most important of all war jobs ... that “food will win the 
war and write the peace” . . . and here comes the United States Post Office 
Department not only failing to give farmers the same mail facilities given 
other classes but not doing so on the ground that farming apparently is 
not “business connected with the war program.” The same mail which 
brought dailies containing the Postmaster General’s pronouncement 
brought us this typical note from an influential farmer, “Mailless holidays 
always inconvenience us so much. Farmers today depend- much on the 
mails for the delivery of checks, machinery parts, and arranging sales 
so that even one day’s delay often proves a serious loss.” We again urge 
all Progressive Farmer subscribers to write their Senators and Congress- 
men insisting on R.F.D. service every weekday in the year—even if this 
necessitates paying substitute carriers on holidays. No valid objection to 
this improvement can be made, not even the rubber shortage. Only a 
few days ago the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) an- 
nounced as a result of a nation-wide survey that two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can millions who work live near enough to their jobs to walk. A large 
proportion of them live less than a mile on good streets and many others 
between one and two miles. So long as the Government does not impose 
greater restriction on pleasure cars, unneeded cars, etc., there is no reason 
why it should deny farm people the benefits of daily R.F.D. service. If 
you have not already written your Congressman, why not do so now? 


Three August We suppose no August will ever come around 

without our thinking that if Dr. Tait Butler 
Farm Jobs were only alive, he would be saying over and 
over again to all our 


—but then in August let 5 per cent remain to make seed enough to keep 
us busy all through another spring. It’s like building a dam nine-tenths 
of the way across a river and then quitting before the other one-tenth is 
built. Let’s not make that mistake this year! 


The Next Step “T’ve never bought a bushel of corn, a bale of 

hay, or a side of meat in my 40 years of farm- 
Forward ing.” Many’s the time sete heard this boast. 
For corn in the crib, hay in the loft, and meat 
in the smokehouse the year around are indeed marks of good farming. 

But with the new order of things, don’t we need to add some further 
marks of distinction? For the man with a few cows to feed, wouldn’t it 
be evidence of equally good management if he had good year-round perma- 
nent pasture for all stock ... with both clover and grasses properly limed 
and phosphated? And suppose he had supplementary grazing of lespe- 
deza or kudzu or beans and peas to turn into after the Bermuda got tough 
and unpalatable? And how about a silo brimful with grass or sorghum or 
corn ready to help out when hot, dry weather hits the pastures . . . or in 
midwinter when it’s too wet to turn on the winter grazing crops? 

To the full smokehouse, the full corncrib, and the full hayloft as marks 
of good farming, let’s add the full silo and the luxuriant pasture. Wouldn't 
it be great to be able to say, “I’ve never bought a bushel of corn, a bale of 
hay, or a side of meat .. . and what’s more, I’ve never been caught without 
silage or some sort of good green stuff for my stock.” Mr. Lassetter’s article 
on page 22 will help every farmer who has a fine new ambition of this kind. 


14 Vegetables We salute this month our penned old oe 

. Prof. C. L. Newman, 78 years old on July 25 
Christmas Day and still “‘peart as a cricket’”—better known as 
“Sunny Jim” to scores who have studied under 
him at Clemson, Auburn, and N. C. State. Red-faced and perspiring in 
his own garden a few days ago, he stopped to send this message to all - 
Progressive Far: icr readers, “Get busy on fall and winter gardens—get 
busy you younger folks, and see how many of you can match my 1941 and 
1942 records!” On Christmas Day last year (1941) he had 14 usable 
vegetables in his garden as follows (and may have as many or more this 
year): 

Beet, broccoli, cabbage, collard, carrot, chard, endive, onion, radish, rutabaga, 
salsify, turnip, turnip greens, spinach. ; 

Who wants to get into the 1942 race with this 78-year-old youngster? 
The vegetable planting table for the next four months on page 32 will 
help you no matter whether you race with Prof. Newman or just want a 

real “twelve-months-in-the-year” garden for your 





Progressive Farmer subscribers, “Mow the pas- 


family. 








tures—mow quickly now before too many seed 
mature to bother you next year.” 

Furthermore, Dr, Butler loved mowed pas- 
tures not only because they meant more grass 
and therefore more profit but for yet another 
reason. Always himself meticulously neat, he 
loved to see neat fields and pastures as evi- 
dence that farmers also loved neatness and 
felt a pride in themselves and their fields. How 
many pastures we see that could be made posi- 
tively beautiful by just a half-day’s work ... 
whereas without that half-day’s labor, they look 
as neglected and down-and-out as a man with a 
three-days’ growth of beard! 

Every August, too, we think of Dr. Tom 
Hutcheson’s frequent reminder that August is 
the best of all months in which to cut unwanted 
trees and shrubs, kill sprouts from old stumps, 
etc. Why? Because it is so late in the season 
that new shoots which come out will not amount 
to anything; the bark will not have time to harden 
before frost . . . and so the sprouts will be winter- 
killed. 

Then finally there’s a reminder B. L. Moss so 
frequently made in July and August—namely, 
that so many of us nearly work ourselves to death 
in April, May, and June killing 95 per cent of the 


drickson. 


symposium. 


Soil? 


Ivan Jett. 


Next Month and Later 


Cover painting for September: A time- 
ly. vivid, and beautiful color photo of 
school children saluting the flag. 

Checking Up on Ourselves in Time of 
Crisis—By Rev. John W. Holland. 

Health Precautions 
Start to School—By Dr. B. E. Washburn. 

Tomorrow and Tomorrow: A story of a 
beloved teacher—By Elsie Utterback. 

Second Prize Family in Our “‘Landlord- 
Tenant Home Improvement Contest.” 


Wheat-Lespedeza a Good Combination 
for Piedmont Country—By B. H. Hen- 


The Originator of the Slip Scrape 
Method of Terracing—By O. C. Medlock. 


What Your Neighbors Are Doing: a 


Forest-Land Grazing 
Coastal Plain—By H. H. Biswell. 


35.000 Tons of Nitrogen Over Each 
Acre: How Can We Get More of It in the 


Cows in the Cotton—By E. J. Mather. 
Sorghum Cooperative Going Places—By 


The Editor’s D:-. R. Y. Winters, former- 
Disk couch ly director of the N. C. Ex- 


periment Station and now 
with the U.S.D.A., wired: 
“I was pleased to see the recognition of Dr. 
Carver of Tuskegee. I am sure this would have 
been a different world had we all approached 
our tasks with equal humbleness of spirit and 
desire for the common good.” . . . It will be of 
interest to many to know that an effort is now 
being made to acquire the site of Dr. Carver’s 
birthplace in Missouri for the erection of a 
memorial to him. Leaders and organizations all 
over the country have endorsed the movement. 
. . . We wish more families would make use of 
the springs and small streams on their land to 
irrigate fall gardens, truck crops, and even pas 
tures. An example of the possibilities is reported 
by the Georgia Extension Service from Ring- 
gold: For irrigation costs of less than $14 an acre, 
the yield of sweet potatoes was upped 143 bush 
els of No. 1’s. Secretary Wickard said in one ot 
his recent radio talks: “I believe the small farms 
now are our most promising field for increasing 
food production.” .. . Mrs. Lulamae M. Perry, 
home agent, told us that the hot lunch program 
in Crisp County, Ga., doubled Negro school 


Before Children 


in the Georgia 








weeds and grass in corn, cotton, and tobacco fields 


attendance. 
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Long ago Fisher Body acquired leadership Master hands are busy at many crafts, 1m- ~ 
3 = s i ibe ing,’ 
in an exacting trade through the mastery pelled not only by pride in their work, they 
¢ 

- e ~ s h 

of many skills and crafts. Today this but by the knowledge that in the speed, oe 
come 

diversified craftsmanship is of indispen- the excellence and the volume of their ag 
. ° possi! 

sable value, as busy Fisher plants turn work lie the seeds of final and conclu- _De 
isten 

out war products in a variety that ranges sive victory. ay 


from aircraft instruments to bomber as- 


semblies and from machine tools and jigs 







to anti-aircraft gun mounts and tanks. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 


highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the first in the 
automotive industry to receive this coveted emblem for its 
ahead-of-schedule production, is also the first in the industry 


to fly the burgee with a star, awarded every six months for 
continued excellence of production. 
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ET a comfortable seat, every- 
body, in the shade of a tree 
if you can, and let’s all listen 
in while four specialists talk 
to us about saving this year’s peanut 
crop as cheaply and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and yet to get the highest pos- 
sible quality of nuts. We have with 
us Director H. P. Stuckey of the 
Georgia Experiment Station, Editor 
J. F. Cooper of the Florida Extension 
Service, Agricultural Engineer I. F. 
Reed, stationed at Auburn, and 
Georgia’s Extension Agronomist E. 
D. Alexander. The discussion is, in 
fact, already under way, for Editor 
Cooper had just remarked: 

“The lowly peanut, now become a 
weapon of democracy, approaches 
the digging season with record-break- 
ing acreages in every peanut state. 
Besides the usual supply of ‘goobers’ 
for eating, the crop must produce a 
good part of the vast quantity of oil 
needed by this country, since its 
Eastern supplies were cut off by the 
war. None of the peanuts harvested 
must be lost.” 


With labor scarce 
and the crop much 
larger than it has 
ever been, digging 
is the problem that is bothering 
everybody. “Picking has been pretty 
well provided for,” remarks Mr. 
Reed, “and digging has become the 
No. 1 peanut problem. Growers 
with small acreages will probably 
have to do as they have done in the 
past—plow out the peanuts by using 
a moldboard plow with the mold- 
board removed, and then pulling and 
shaking the dirt out by hand.” 

“A simple digger may be made 
out of a sharpened curved bar bolt- 
ed to a single stock,” The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s editor says. “Or pea- 
nut points for an ordinary turnplow 
may be used, or a scooter and half 
scrape.” 

“Many of our growers,” adds Mr. 
Cooper, “are planning simply to 
plow up the vines, rake with side- 
delivery or other hay rakes, and 
stack with pitchforks.” 

“It may be necessary for some of 
our Georgia farmers to use the side- 
delivery rake in bunching and stack- 
ing,” puts in Mr. Alexander. “Tf 
they can be stacked, this method is 
all right, but if they are to be cured 
in the windrow as has been suggest- 
ed, I fear that rainy weather will 
come and much of the crop will be 
lost. I believe we ought to encour- 
age stacking and curing as much as 
possible.” 

Dr. Stuckey, who has been quietly 
listening in, suddenly breaks into 


Digging Is 
the Problem 








the conversation. “Recent experi- 
ments,” he points out, “have shown 
that where peanuts are carefully har- 
vested and hand stacked within 24 
hours after being plowed up, a bet- 
er grade of nuts is produced than if 
the vines are plowed up, raked into 
windrows, and allowed to cure in the 
open. Where rains are not excessive, 
peanuts cured in the windrows, even 
though the outer shells are much dis- 
colored, have sound kernels and are 
good for oil. The grower who fol- 
lows this latter method understands, 
of course, that he is taking a chance 
with the weather and may lose his 
crop from decay or sprouting if he 
should have a prolonged rainy sea- 
son after the vines are plowed up. 

“How to harvest i$ a separate prob- 
lem for each farmer, especially with 
Spanish peanuts that must come out 
of the ground within a few days 
after maturity. The grower short of 
help may have to decide whether he 
should delay harvesting for several 
days after the crop becomes mature 
or whether he should plow up the 
peanuts and leave them on top of the 
ground, taking his chances with the 
weather.” 


As an engineer, 
Mr. Reed quite 
naturally is think- 
ing in terms of 
saving labor. “The use of the rake 
equipment does the hardest and dirt- 
iest part of the job by depositing the 
peanuts in windrows rather free 
from dirt. They can be readily pick- 
ed up from these windrows and 
stacked,” he suggests. 

Turning to other digging equip- 
ment, he comments, “Special blades 
for mounting on horse-drawn or 
tractor cultivator will be available to 
those having this heavier equipment. 
These tools still leave the peanuts in 
the loosened soil to be removed 
either by hand or side-delivery or 
dump-type hand rake. 

“Several peanut diggers are on the 
market that operate on the principle 
of potato diggers; that is, the soil 
and peanuts are carried up on a con- 
veyor which allows the dirt to fail 
through and deposits the peanuts 
back on the row. Some of these 
units are equipped with an attach- 
ment for bunching which makes 
gathering a simple, easy job. Several 
experimental diggers and bunchers 
will be in use this fall so that more 
improved equipment should be avail- 
able a year from now.” 

Mr. Cooper thinks labor-saving 
diggers are going to be used on a 
rather considerable scale in Florida 
this time, saying to the group, 


Rake Does 
Dirty Work 


The side-delivery rake is a time- and labor-saver in peanut harvesting. 








“Labor-saving peanut diggers are be- 
ing manufactured by at least five 
companies, and another large manu- 
facturer is experimenting with one. 
Implements which dig, shake off the 
dirt, and leave the peanuts ready for 
stacking will be in heavy demand as 
the harvest season gets under way. 
Dr. W. A. Carver of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station and engineers of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have surveyed the digger situation 
and expect to observe most of the 
different diggers in operation this 
fall.” 

The picker ques- 
600 Acres tion has already 
Per Picker been mentioned as 

pretty well solved, 
but we pause for a minute while Mr. 
Cooper also sums up this situation 
for us: “The GFA Peanut Associa- 
tion, Camilla, Ga., is distributing 
agent for all new peanut pickers in 
the Southeast. It is figured that each 
picker—both old and new—will have 
to serve 600 acres, and GFA will seli 
only to a farmer who agrees to pick 
—at a set price—the nuts from 600 
acres and is in a territory where no 
other picker is available. The ma- 


chines will have to be operated to full 
capacity, and operators will equip 
many with lights for night picking. 

“It seems pretty definite that 
enough baling machines will not be 
available to handle all the peanut 
hay. Those who own balers and 
pickers will do well to check them 
over without delay and put them in 
first-class condition.” 

These men are also looking ahead 
to the greatly increased quantities of 
feed and food for Southern families 
and their livestock that this year’s 
crop will bring. “In fact,” says Dr. 
Stuckey, “the wise and proper use 
of the big supply of meal we are go- 
ing to have will no doubt have a very 
important bearing on future peanut 
development in the South. This 
year,” he continues, “we will prob- 
ably crush the peanuts from 3% 
million acres for oil. If we get an 
average of 766 pounds of nuts to the 
acre, we will have 1,340,000 tons, 
giving a half million tons of meal. 

“If we could think of and depend 
upon peanut meal just as we do 
corn and oats, much would be done 
for the permanency of the industry 
after the present emergency is over.” 





ists elsewhere on this page. 





curing takes less time. 


RULES FOR DIGGING PEANUTS 


1. Dig when the vines turn slightly yellow, kernels are full grown, and inside 
the shells has begun to color and show darkened veins. If dug before they are 
mature, the nuts do not cure out plump, and if not dug when mature, Spanish 
peanuts soon sprout. Dig if at all possible when plants are dry. 


2. Various methods of digging may be used. Read the discussion by special- 


3. Stack poles and crosspieces should be cut in advance. Get 
poles three to four inches in diameter at the base and seven to 
eight feet long, advises the Georgia Extension Service. Sharpen at 
both ends. Two crosspieces 24 to 30 inches long should be nailed 
at right angles to each other 12 to 18 inches from the ground. 
Set poles deep enough in the ground so that they will not blow 
over during the curing period. Fifteen to 30 poles per acre will 
be required, depending upon the size of the crop. Runners require 
more poles than Spanish. 

4. Stacking by hand with the nuts turned to the inside of the 
stack, though not the easiest or cheapest method, gives the highest- 
quality nut. In stacking by this method, hang a few vines over 
the crosspieces and then build up by placing the vines around and 
around the pole with nuts always on the inside. Keep the center 
higher than the outside and at intervals run a vine or so all the 
way across the stack to hold it together. 

5. To cap the stack, carry the vines high enough to cover the 
tip of the pole. Stacks are usually capped with grass which helps 
to shed the water. Capping with paper caps will be tried by a 
number of Florida farmers this year. With a picking season neces- 
sarily longer than usual, proper stacking and capping are more 
important than ever. Be sure that when the stack is complete, it is 
smooth on the sides and with no low places for water to get in. 

6. Curing in stacks usually takes four to six weeks. Windrow 
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Research Enlarges Field for Growing 
Crimson Clover and Alfalfa in Southeast 


* UR observations lead us 


to believe that small quan- 

tities of boron will enable 

farmers to produce crim- 
son clover and alfalfa successfully on 
most Alabama soils, including the 
Coastal Plain,” says Dr. J. A. Naftel, 
soil chemist of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. “We definitely know 
that the proper amount of borax per 
acre will prevent alfalfa yellows and 
will increase the yield and improve 
the quality of several root crops, vs- 
pecially turnips and beets. 

“It has been observed,” he says, 
“that crimson clover made outstand- 
ing yields where blast furnace slag 
was the source of lime. When boron 
was supplied to other sources of lime, 
similar favorable response was ob- 
tained.” 

Dr. Naftel recently made a trip 
through Tennessee in which he ob- 
served 30 of 300 alfalfa demonstra- 
tions in that state. The contrast be- 
tween those treated and untreated 
with boron was very noticeable with 
the areas receiving borax showing 
very little, if any, sign of alfalfa yel- 
lows. 

Borax at the rate of 15 pounds per 
acre on Cecil sandy loam in North 
Carolina increased alfalfa yield from 
289 to 743 pounds per acre. The 


fig FOLKS around Boaz literally 

iM have had a market brought. to 
their front door, due to the far-sight- 
edness and study of Jerry Roden, 
businessman of Boaz. In partnership 
with his father, wholesale dealer W. 
G. Roden, Mr. Roden now runs the 
Boaz cheese plant, which sent out 
$156,000 to farmers last year, its 
second year of operation. 

His experience in the wholesale 
business and on the loan committee 
of the Boaz bank led Mr. Roden sev. 
eral years ago to look for a crop that 
would give farmers a year-around 
income, and not find them borrow. 
ing money each year. He traveled 
into neighboring states and studied 
their systems, and decided that dairy- 
ing would be the solution. 


But what would they do with the 
milk? There wasn’t any market on 
Sand Mountain. Here Mr Roden 
decided on a cheese plant, and with 
ne knowledge of the cheese business, 
he went to Tennessee to visit the of- 
fice of the second-largest cheese com. 
pany in the world. Through them, 
he was able to purchase needed equip 










The two sets of pic- 
tures show experi- 
mental differences in 
crimson clover grown 
without boron § and 
with boron at the rate 
of 10 pounds per acre. 


borax also led to seed yields of 82 
to 184 pounds per acre; plants on no 
borax plots failed to set seed. 


Similar results have been obtained 
by the Virginia Experiment Station. 
“Ten to 15 pounds of borax to the 
acre on boron-deficient soil will great- 
ly increase the yield of alfalfa hay 
and stimulate seed production as well 
as increase the thickness and duration 
of the stand,” concludes Agronomist 


T. B. Hutcheson. 


At the Sand Mountain Experiment 
Station in North Alabama it has been 
found that alfalfa yellows can be 
controlled by 20 pounds of borax per 
acre. Many farmers in that area are 
now planning to make a considerable 
increase in alfalfa acreage. 


In applying borax to crimson clover 
and alfalfa, Dr. Naftel says that on 
new seedings, the borax should be 
applied along with the 'ime, phos- 
phate, and potash. On established 
fields the borax may be applied any 


time of the year. He also points out 
that mixtures of 0-14-10 fertilizer 
have been authorized and that some 
manufacturers are planning to in- 
clude borax. Such a mixture will be 
referred to as a special fertilizer for 
alfalfa and crimson clover. 

Dr. Anna L. Sommer, associate 
soil chemist of the Alabama Station, 
has found that many Alabama soils 
are deficient in boron, sandy soils 
usually being much more deficient 
than other types. There may not 
actually be enough in the soil to be- 
gin with, or excessive liming may 
make the boron unavailable. 

Of vegetable crops tested at the sta- 
tion, beets and turnips seem to re- 
spond more readily to boron. Work 
by L. M. Ware shows that 10 pounds 
of borax applied to an acre of sandy 
soil or 15 to 20 pounds on medium 
to heavy soil is sufficient for these 
two crops. He has found that basic 
slag will partly overcome the boron 
deficiency, also that irrigation and 


Milk Market Comes to Boaz 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


ment and also to get a market for 
cheese. 

On the opening day, April 29, 1940, 
1,800 pounds of milk came in. In the 
first year, 180 meetings were held to 
teach farmers correct dairying meth- 
ods and how to select a good dairy 
cow. County Agent D. R. Harbor 
and Extension Dairyman F. W. 
Burns were the advisers. 

The next problem was: Farmers 
were producing feed but had no 
money to buy cows. With the coop 
eration of the bank, a loan society 
was set up which operated on these 
principles: (1) Money was lent with 
no collateral after taking an inven- 
tory of the farm and with the under- 
standing that the borrower would 
buy the best cows possible, but with 
a limit for no more cows than he 
could grow feed for and handle in 
connection with his other farming. 
(2) Half the monthly milk check 
went toward paying off the debt, half 
to the farmer. (3) When debt was 
disposed of farmer might borrow the 


same amount for improvements, or 
more cows. (4) If committee felt 
that other equipment, livestock, or 
poultry was called for, the same 
amount might be borrowed again 
after that debt was paid off, with half 
the milk check still paying debt. 

Around $44,000 worth of cows 
have been bought through this plan, 
with the cheese plant also sponsoring 
a soil-building program. 

The thousand-mile daily milk 
routes reach into nine counties— 
Marshall, DeKalb, Cherokee, Eto- 
wah, St. Clair, Blount, Cullman, 
Madison, Jackson — and call for 17 
trucks. An average of 1,700 cows is 
milked. The total payroll for the 
first year was $45,949; the second 
year, $156,000. C. W. Rollings, who 
milks an average of 32 cows, draws 
the largest check, which last year was 
better than $300 several months. Av 
erage number of patrons last year was 
600, and Mr. Roden says, “Our goal 
this year is a thousand.” 

Among the farmers who have 


















plenty of organic matter reduce the 
need for boron. 


Will Howard Smith, Master 
Farmer and successful truck crop 
producer of Autauga County, has 
solved some of his turnip problems 
by using 10 pounds of borax per acre 
along with other fertilizer at plant- 
ing. 

If there is a boron deficiency in 
turnips, brown hearts will show 
when they are cut open. If the de- 
ficiency is great, the tops will curl. 


Doctors Naftel, Ware, and Som- 
mer warn that an overdose of borax 
may do considerable damage. This 
leads them to advise no more than 
15 to 20 pounds per acre. They say 
there is an ample supply of borax 
available through regular fertilizer 
dealers. It is suggested that the in- 
troduction of crimson clover or 
alfalfa to soils new to these crops be 
made on small areas until further 
practical results are obtained. 


found the cheese plant a welcome ad- 
dition to Sand Mountain is Sam 
Swindell, Steele, who grows all his 
feed. In July, 1940, he began selling 
milk to the creamery from two cows, 
and by August, 1941, he had increas- 
ed his herd to eight cows. He has 
received $753.91 from milk checks. 

Active in both church and club 
work in her community, Mrs. J. E. 
Banks of St. Clair Springs, has earn- 
ed an extra income of $680.39 from 
the creamery. W. P. Thomas, a 
neighbor of Mr. Roden, sold milk 
trom two cows, furnished a home 
of four people, and in seven months 
received $108.33. 

On May 24, 1940, A. M. Pounds 
began selling milk, and in June, 1940, 
added one cow. A little later he 
added two more, and at the end of 
the first year, hdd received $569.52 in 
milk checks. He had taken care of 
the manure from the barn and put 
it on 2.8 acres of cotton ground. From 
that acreage were gathered four bales, 
weighing over 500 pounds each. 

A. B. Davis, Boaz, milking two 
cows for a year, (See page 35) 
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T’S a remarkable lot of stories 

you'll find on this page—and we 

didn’t realize until the copy was 

all selected that every one has to 
do with better living at home or 
building and saving the land. A 
vocational leader, an extension editor, 
a reporter, a radio man, a home 
agent, and two county agents make 
the reports. 


A. L. MORRISON: “ ‘Sound and 
practical planning will pay divi- 
dends,’ says C. E. Sherard, teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Samson, 
Ala. 

“In 1939, Levi Phillips was about 
to lose his 110-acre farm. He did 
not see how he could pay off a debt 
of $850 and buy seed, fertilizer, etc., 
for the next crop year. 

“Mr. Phillips told his story to 
teacher Sherard. Then through Mr. 
Sherard’s interest, L. W. Segrest, 
secretary of the Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, agreed to give Mr. Phillips 
more time if he would follow plans 
outlined by the teacher. 

“The promise was made and here 
are a few of the many changes to 
date: 

Terraced 30 acres of land; 

Secured an improved variety of cotton; 

Treats seed before planting: 

Plants cotton on land best suited to 
cotton; 

Bought five brood sows and one pure- 
bred boar: 

Sold $285 worth of meat hogs last year; 

Secured an improved corn; 

All Federal Land Bank payments are 
current; 

Paid off an old debt of $500: 

Bought 4 young mules: 

Improved the fertilization of crops. 

“Mr. Sherard knows every inch 
of land on the Phillips farm and with 
his background of training and ex- 
perience will be able in time to help 
this farmer make his farm, his home 
if you please, as good as the best in 
the community. 

“Cooperative undertakings of this 
type among farmers, teachers of 
vocational agriculture, and the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, are being conducted 
throughout Alabama.” 


W. A. HAGINS: “When O. S. 
O’Neal, Negro county agent for 
Peach-Houston counties (Ga.), set 
out to improve farm larders back in 
March, 1915, only here and there 
could he find a ham, a shoulder, or a 
side to furnish the family meat. One 
year later, on Feb. 1 and 2, 1916, he 
assembled for display 87 ragged 
pieces of shoulders and sides, several 
smoked hams, and 17 dozen dirty 
eggs. The exhibit was not what he 
wanted, but it was a chance to in- 
spire through lectures and demon- 
strations the handling and _ proper 
feeding of hogs and the butchering 
and curing of meat. Thirty-nine 
farmers and farm women attended. 
It was the first state Ham and Egg 
Show for Georgia Negro farmers, an 
event that has been held annually in 
Ft. Valley ever since. 

“Since then, similar events have be- 
come annual affairs in Jenkins, 
Burke, Dodge, and Meriwether coun- 
lies, and other states have caught the 
vision and purpose of the work—to 
encourage farmers to feed themselves. 
This year, 112 fine hickory-smoked 
hams with a delicious flavor and 100 
selected dozens of eggs, and fine 
Pieces of shoulders and sides made 
up this exhibit. More than 2,500 
saw jt.” 

BILL PRANCE: “Oconee Coun- 


akong longer willing to have it said 
Georgia plants more sweet po- 





tatoes than any other state in the 
South and ships fewer to market. 
Oconee farmers, Georgia agricultural 
extension service workers, chain 
stores, and the farm department of 
Radio Station WSB have all teamed 
up to encourage the growing of cer- 
tified seed and the sale of high-grade 
market potatoes under a brand name. 
Fifty growers planting around 110 
acres obtained the latter strain of 
Improved Louisiana Porto Ricos this 
spring. For every bushel of seed re- 
ceived by a grower, he will return 
two bushels from vine cuttings in 
1943 to the project sponsor. Or he 
may pay market price for the seed 
and keep them. All seed were treat- 
ed before being distributed, and all 
plants will be set on land that has not 
previously grown potatoes. 

“The best-known practices on ferti- 
lizing, spacing, storing, and market- 





Mrs. Ola Fincher, Victory Gardener 
at 72. 


ing are all a part of the project plans. 
Only the one variety will be stored 
in the curing house.” 


L. O. BRACKEEN: “In _ his 
search for fruits and vegetables which 
have withstood diseases and insects 
on farms for fifty years or more, Dr. 
C. L. Isbell of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station has discovered an ‘old- 
time winter’ turnip which produces 


a large white turnip and withstands 
cold weather in the ground. One 
strain of this turnip has been pro- 


duced by the family of P. O. Davis, 


director of the Alabama Extension 
Service, for almost 100 years ir. North 
Alabama. 
have been saved in the spring and 
planted in the fall.” 


Year after year the seed 


LUPINE FOR EARLY: In 1940 


a small patch of blue lupine, planted 
by R. C. Singletary near Blakely, 
Ga., produced an excellent crop of 
organic matter, and 1,000 pounds of 
seed per acre. 
result, County Agent J. E. Leger 
brought 
pounds of seed in the fall of 1941. 


Encouraged by the 
in and distributed 500 





A recent check-up by John Hud- 
son, soil conservationist, and J. F. 
Reid, county agent who succeeded 
Mr. Leger, brought these reports: 

Said Mr. Singletary, who planted a rath- 
er large acreage, “We had about half on 
poor land, and half on average land. We 
averaged 700 pounds of seed per acre.” 

W. R. Pullen planted 5 acres, got 2.500 
pounds seed. Asked Mr. Pullen, when he 
had gathered his crop, “Where can I buy 
more seed?” 

Said Dr. J. C. Keaton who planted 7 
acres, got 9,300 pounds of seed, “I will 
not have any to sell.” 

From 6 acres in a pecan grove, W. A. 
Fuqua got 2,700 pounds. Livestock win- 
tered on nearby oats and peas, but did net 
bother the lupine. “I’ve never scen leg- 
gumes with such large clusters of nodules 
on the roots,” he commented. 

Felix Davis, Col. Gray, Ed Martin, T. H. 
Owen, and William M. Belisle. were cthers 
who harvested seed, and all of them seem- 
ed well pleased with the crop. 

GRACE F. WARREN: “Mrs. 
Ola Fincher, Alachua County, Fla., 
has spent a major part of the past 
twenty years raising gardens on an 
acre of hillside back of her house, 
but this year she has produced the 
finest garden of her whole career. 
‘Why? I had a goal this year’, she 
said. ‘My goal was a 
Victory Garden.’ 

“Out of the garden 
she was enjoying pole 
and bush beans, sweet 
corn, carrots, cucum. 
bers, tomatoes, Hub- 
bard squash, young 
onions, beets and 
watermelons. In stor- 
age were Irish pota- 
toes and onions. On 
her pantry shelves I 
saw 6 pints carrots 
and 91 quarts of peas, 
beans, Irish potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips. 
spinach, mustard, 
and beets. ‘I put 
these up last week,’ 
Mrs. Fincher said cas- 


J. H. Bishop, Oconee 
farmer, getting his 
crate of certified seed 
sweet potatoes for 
bedding. 
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If the AAA goal is land building, 
why should credit be given for broad- 
east velvet beans when growth is so 
poor and no allowance whatever 
made for beans in corn that produce 
heavy vine and bean growth year 
after year? So asks J. Z. Ward, Lee 
County, Ala., as he displays typical 
comparisons on his farm of the two 
methods. 





ually. From her orchard she _ is 
getting figs, peaches, pears, Scupper- 
nongs, and dewberries. 

“Her garden has made it possible 
for her, a widow, to be completely 
independent. A community and 
church leader, Mrs. Fincher, at 72, 
is looking forward to producing an- 
other fine Victory Garden in the fall. 
‘Furthermore, I want to add some- 
thing new. One of those frame gar- 
dens, probably, that folks are talk- 
ing about,’ she said, bringing her hoe 
down on a stubborn clump of nut- 
grass. 

MRS. W. E. STEPHENS: 
“Dougherty County, Ga., farmers 
got 20 to 30 bushels of barley per 
acre on 500 acres last spring. The 
barley was drilled in on well drained, 
well prepared stiff clay soil in Octo- 
ber and November, 1941. A little 


commercial fertilizer was used, plus 
a nitrate top-dresser. County Agent 
J. C. Richardson thought the yield 
fairly good for the unusually dry 
spring. Barley has been found to be 
an excellent feed for Dougherty’s 
ever-increasing number of cattle.” 












Another V for Victory! These five ““Whitefaces” were found in crimson clover and rye pasture. 


@ Everywhere we go, we find 
farm folks pointing with real 
pride to good pastures—and 
realizing more and more how 
valuable they can be per acre. 
These are a few examples of 
what’s going on, with many 
helpful ideas for others just be- 
ginning to add pastures as one 
of their important farm crops. 


HE first essential in pasture 
building in my opinion is a 
stiff or heavy-type soil. Lime 


land is preferable, if it can 
be secured. Moist land is also very 
desirable. 

All trees except those needed for 
shade should be removed. I have 
been very successful in removing 
large trees with a vat dip solution. If 
it is placed deep in auger holes, the 
trees are killed, the solution is out of 
the way of cattle, and the tree is 
easily burned later. Where the land is 
covered with scrub growth, briars, etc., 
these must be removed. Nothing con- 
tributes more to pasture building 
than the wise use of the mowing ma- 
chine. In fact, a good pasture cannot 
be built without it. 

Proper terracing is just as necessary 
on pasture land as on cropland. All 
lands require phosphate, and most of 
them lime. Where lime is not already 
present, I apply a ton to the acre, us. 
ing 200 to 400 pounds of superphos- 
phate with it. I have Dallis grass, 
white Dutch clover, and Black 
Medic. All fertilizers and seed are 
sowed in the late fall or early winter. 

By this plan I have many once- 
worn-out cotton acres that are pro- 
ducing pasture nine to ten months 
in the year, with a carrying capacity 
of a brood cow and calf per acre. The 
proper use of the mower will keep 
down bitterweed, sedge grass, and 
other objectionable plants. Lespedeza 
will eventually come in on all suit- 
able lands, but can be sowed if one 
is in need of it the first year. 

W.H. King, Master Farmer, 
Dallas County, Ala. 


J. C. Mercer, ot 
the Georgia Moun- 
tain Experiment 
Station, thinks 
farmers who sow pasture grass mix- 
tures may waste a lot of seed if the 
pasture isn’t fertilized. He applied a 
ton of lime and 100 pounds phos- 
phate (equal to 600 pounds 16 per 
cent superphosphate) per acre to a 
hillside pasture in 1940 and left a 
check plot with no fertilizer. In the 
spring of 1941 a mixture of 10 
pounds bluegrass, five pounds or- 


Seed Waste 
or Fertilizer 


chard grass, five pounds Herd’s-grass, 
three pounds white Dutch clover, and 
15 pounds Korean lespedeza_ was 
sowed on both fertilized and unferti- 
lized plots. On April 13, 1942, the 
fertilized plot was covered with a 
good stand of green grass, while no 
growth could be seen on the unferti- 


lized plot. O. B. Copeland. 
The first require- 
Winter Feed ment of a cattle 


raiser is adequate 
winter feed and 
winter grazing, thinks Dr. J. Lawton 
Tyre, Wayne County, Ga., physician 
and farmer. 

“If you don’t have enough feed 
during the cold season, your cattle 
will be so poor it will take too long 
to get them in shape for the spring 
market,” Dr. Tyre says. Then he 
adds: “If we can find something that 
will reseed for winter grazing, I think 
we folks in’ the cattle business will 
get somewhere. 

“Every farmer, even though he 


Comes First 


doesn’t have over 15 cattle, should 
havea trench silo,” Dr. Tyre believes. 
“It is to the cattle what a canning 
plant is to a farm family.” 

In his winter feeding, Dr. Tyre 
uses ground crushed corn and cotton- 
seed meal with silage. His pastures 
were first made up of wiregrass but 
he has improved them by planting 
lespedeza, Bermuda, Sudan _ grass 
and some white Dutch clover. He 
says that in his section, land least 
adapted to farming is best adapted 
to pastures and that’s his basis for 
improving pasture. At present Dr. 
Tyre has 450 acres in pasture on 
which he is grazing 250 cows. 

Jack Wooten. 


Growing cattle 
without ample pas- 
turage and home- 
grown feeds is like 
trying to grow cotton without ferti- 
lizer. The shortest way out of the 
cattle business is to have poor pastur- 
age and buy your own feed. A good 


Pasturage 
Is a ““Must”’ 


Prosperity! 


“Go to Grass— 


and 
199 


pasture requires good land, fertilizer, 
and work; seed and sod it to adapted 
grasses, keep undesirable weeds 
down to a minimum, and the effect 
can be seen in the better growth, 
health, and finish of the cattle. 


Temporary pastures, especially for 
winter grazing, are likewise of the 
utmost importance, and it is now 
time to plan for them. No better 
mixture will be found than a thick 
stand of oats, vetch, barley, and crim- 
son clover. This mixture can be 
grazed and still cut for hay, or can 
be grazed by alternating fields until 
maturity. The electric fence will be 
found to be well worth the price if 
it is desired to alternate fields; a field 
can be quickly fenced with one wire 
and a few stakes, and the fence as 
quickly removed when through. 


Trench silos are available to every 
farmer, and no one with five or more 
cattle can afford to be without one. 
The tools necessary to build one are 
on every farm, and the only expense 
is labor. 


For concentrates, winter cereals are 
the answer; they produce well and 
are grown when there is usually sufh- 
cient moisture. Barley is fine for rich 
land, but for most land, oats will 
probably be more satisfactory. 


L. M. Turner, 
Franklin County, Ga. 


The Most Useful Person I Know 


@ Many a person goes about his 
or her daily affairs never think- 
ing how much a bit of help here 
or leadership there, or a word 


of encouragement somewhere 


else. or just doing well each job 
as it comes, may mean to hun- 
dreds of others. But these true 
stories, written by subscribers, 
and taking the place this month 
of our fiction story, prove that 
good neighbors and good folks 
and good works do not go unap- 
preciated. 


af LEFT a widow with three sons, 
i three daughters, and 1,275 acres 
of land, Mrs. John R. Bullock leads 
a busy life, active in personal, busi- 
ness, and community affairs. She is 
always ready to help’ put on any 
affair to make money for the school. 
She has served as president of the 
P.-T.A. and still has the interest of 
the school at all times, though now 
her own children have finished 
school and some are married and 
away. 

Mrs. Bullock is an active member 
of the Missionary Baptist Church 
and of the home demonstration club. 
Last year she served as supervisor of 
the mattress-making center, though 
it meant a lot of extra work without 
compensation. When sickness or 
death enters a home in the commu- 


nity, Mrs. Bullock is always present. 

With a 20-mule farm to supervise, 

a large home to care for, and personal 

and business affairs to take her time, 

Mrs. Bullock is the most useful per- 

son the community has, always 
thinking of and doing for others. 

Mrs. ]. B. Davis, 

Geneva County, Ala. 


BEFORE HER marriage, Mrs. L. 
E. Lavender planned to teach home 
economics. She has never taught in 
a schoolroom, but she is more truly 
a teacher than any other person I 
know. Her knowledge of methods 
of canning, cooking, sewing, and 
homemaking have always been at the 
disposal of her neighbors—free. She 
is active in every movement for 
church, school, and community bet- 
terment. She is an excellent cook, 
and church and Farm Bureau sup- 
pers prepared under her supervision 
are looked forward to as a treat in- 
deed. Gertrude Alexander, 

Lamar County, Ala. 


FOR SEVENTEEN years Wil- 
liam Ashton has been a rural mail 
carrier, but he has done more than 
carry mail—he has preached and 
practiced soil conservation, and was 
the first to recognize the value of 
peanut growing in his county. He 
helped to consolidate several one- 
room schools into a large consolidat- 
ed school. Five years ago he was 
one of a group of citizens who ob- 
tained electrification for his county. 


Shortly after that he helped to secure 
the passage of the Ellis Health Law. 
He is active in his church and in the 
local farm organization. 

Among the first of his experiments 
was the diversification of crops, a 
practice which his neighbors said 
would bankrupt him. Now these 
same neighbors have abandoned the 
one-crop idea and plant a variety of 
crops. The introduction of agricul- 
tural machinery on the farm was the 
factor which decided him to send his 
sons on to an agricultural college. Mr. 
Ashton owns his farm and the two 
boys now run it. 

James Gaston Towery, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


IN THE sunset of life is a dear 
old blind lady, Mrs. Berson, now 95 
years old. She is the widow of a 
preacher who died ten years ago. For 
several years she could not attend 
church, as they had a number of little 
children to be cared for, and chick- 
ens, hogs, mules, cows, and many 
other duties. She was always anx- 
ious to help her husband get off to 
his church services, and was a con- 
stant help to him, saying, “If you can 
help even one soul to find Christ, that 
will be worth it all”—and he led 
many souls to Christ. Very few peo- 
ple pay any attention to Mrs. Berson 
now, or ever give her any credit for 
having had a part in her husband’s 
work. Mrs. Van B. Brindley, 

Blount County, Ala. 
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STEADY NERVES... 


They’re just as important 
on the production front 
here at home as they are 
on the battle-fronts 

over there. 





OU’RE not only farming today, you’re 
fighting. Fighting a war in which crops, 
stock, and produce are as mighty as the 
gun. You bet you want steady nerves. 





Henr) 
Kampmeyer 

(left) has been 
farming 15 year: 
— smoking Came 
cigarettes for 1€ 









And, if you smoke, you’ll find the mildness 
that counts in Camels. They’re first in the 
service... Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, 

| too, according to the records (see below). And 
they’re the favorite on the farm front as well. 
















Henry Kampmeyer (right) tells you: “No 
matter how much I smoke, Camels always 
taste great. That full, round flavor is a real 
treat to the taste. And I’ve smoked Camels 
long enough to know they’re milder all ways.” 


: You’ll go for that Camel flavor, too. And 
*) you'll appreciate Camel’s extra mildness. 


Next time get Camels. IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS : 


The smoke of slow-burning 
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tested —less than any of them — according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“ISHAM DORSEY TELLS HOV 
HE GROSSED 75/7/77 FROM 
760 ACRES LAST YEAR! 











“‘We started with 15 head of purebred Here- 
fords and built up to 100. We think the best 
money-making beef cattle combination for the 
average farm is a purebred bull and grade 
cows. American Field Fence had enabled us 
to build up our land and get a nice profit from 


each acre grazed. 
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Pyne! Sy another year ‘round profit source 
for us. We have 200 hens and 50 turkeys. We 
also have 65 acres in peanuts, 6 acres in 
potatoes and 2 acres in lettuce. 

“American Fence has played an important 
part in running our farm on a profitable 
basis. Some of this fence erected on steel 
posts is still in good shape after over 17 years 
of service. We recommend steel posts. They 
are easy to drive, last longer and won't burn." 





Steel is needed in vast amounts for our 
armed forces—and the manufacturers 
of American Fence are glad to give the 
Government first call on every pound 
of steel they make. This means little is 
left for farm products right now. So 
keep your old farm equipment in shape 
~-and tuck away the money you save 
in U. §. War Bonds. These bonds 
will come in mighty 
handy when the war is 
won, and when your 
need for new American 
Fence is much greater 
than it is today. 








OUTHERN FARMERS 
can profit from the story 
of the outstanding farming 
program of Isham J. Dorsey, 
of Opelika, Alabama. He op- 
erates 760 acres and relies on 
cotton for only one-fourth of 
his income. Mr. Dorsey 
here shows the excellent 
condition of his manga- 
nese clover in February. 
He says, “We keep sev- 
eral irons in the fire, stay 
in business 12 months every 
year, use only good stock, 
good seed, good fence, and 
keep up a program of soil im- 
provement.” 
Here’s how he does it— 
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“Wogs are a real money-maker. We keep 13 
Poland China sows and a boar—get two lit- 
ters a year. We use hog-tight American Fence 
to graze hogs from one field to another. 


“We have 375 acres in clover, barley, wheat, 
rye, and oats--mostly marketed through our 
livestock. Our best grazing crop is man- 
ganese clover. It brought us 2760 cow grazing 
days plus 9,000 pounds of seed last year. 





Every farmer needs this valuable book. Packed 
with information on food production, crop 
diversification, soil improvement — all so 
important in the ‘‘Food for Victory” drive. 
Ask your dealer for a copy. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WiRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 











Community Leader Notes 


ia “WORK hard—play to rest.” In 
1 time when our whole nation is 
keyed up to wartime pitch, that may 
well be the slogan for our neighbor- 
hood activities. 


COMBINING work with play, 
and doing a big part in the victory 
drive, young, old, and middle-aged 
can continue to push the collection 
of scrap iron and steel and rubber. 


EACH MONTH a different Sun- 
day school class in a Lee County, 
Ala., church “adopts” the boys who 
have gone into the service from that 
church, sending each of them a box 
of food, or letters, or something else 
from home. There’s a worthy proj- 
ect for any church. 


IS THERE an elderly couple in 
your community nearing a golden 
wedding anniversary? You may be 
sure they haven’t forgotten it, and 
their anniversary will be the ideal 
time to let them know their neigh- 
bors remember, too. Plan a big sur- 
prise picnic for them, or serenade 
them with old songs, or just “drop 
in” with a word or some small re- 
membrance. 


SOME OF the get-togethers spon- 
sored by Midway and Cornerville 
home demonstration clubs in Ar- 
kansas have been pie suppers, fish 
frys, old-fashioned costume parties, 
egg hunts, and going-away parties 
for boys leaving for the service. And 
now folks are saying, “It’s much 
more fun than driving 30 miles to 
town for amusement, even if tires 
weren’t a question.” 


A DREW County, Ark., 4-H club 
is sponsoring a softball league this 
summer, for both younger and older 
folks. The club members made the 
softball field this spring during com- 
munity clean-up week. 


TETHER TENNIS is a game re- 
quiring little equipment, which can 


be easily made. Two people play the 
game, but a number of “sets” can be 
put up in a small space. We will be 
glad to send complete directions for 
making the equipment, for postage, 


“ONE OF our most successful 
community affairs each year is our 
annual Sunday school picnic,” writes 
Mrs. E. N. Bryant, Sumter County, 
Ala. “We all miss Sunday school 
sometimes but everyone makes a 
special effort to be present at the 
chicken fry,” she says. “Our commit- 
tees name the afternoon and the 
place for the meeting. This is usu- 
ally announced about 30 days ahead. 
From our reserve fund, the lemon, 
sugar, paper plates, cups, and nap. 
kins are bought and ice if needed. 
Each family takes a dressed chicken 
salted, peppered, and floured ready to 
fry. Also enough lard to fry it, a 
loaf of bread, and one dozen or more 
sandwiches, pickle, and tomatoes. 
Families bringing visitors usually 
bring more.” 


MAGGIE LOCKETT, Santa 
Rosa County, Fla., reports that on 
their annual community fish frys, 
“We find that it would cost more for 
each person to buy a certain amount 
of ice and fish. Therefore we buy all 
of it together by each family donat- 
ing so much money to the one who 
drives the truck, and he buys the fish 
and ice for everybody.” 


HELPS IN YOUR PROGRAM PLANS 


Getting Established on the Land: a Dis- 
cussion Group Pamphlet, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
BD: -¢. 

New Movies for Georgians through their 
county or home agent: “Bomber,” a sound 
film, showing how bombers are made; 
“Spring Offensive,” sound film showing 
England’s efforts to produce food in war- 
time; “Cows Must Eat,” silent pasture pic- 
ture in natural color. 4 

The Cooperative Movement, a correspond- 
ence course of 26 lessons. For details, write 
Bureau of Correspondence Instruction, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


What Neighbors Are Doing 


fig 'N 1940, I got 97 bales from 90 

acres. In 1941, I got 15 bales from 
the same and 12 acres more. Forty 
acres of it, which has yielded 1,200 
pounds lint per acre, made less than 
a bale on the whole 40 acres. This 
is high upland, but damp and close 
texture. Cotton should not go on 
such land. 

Then besides not knowing better, 
we didn’t do as well as we knew. 
We failed to handle properly what 
labor we had. We failed to get 
fences properly fixed, manure saved 
and put out, terracing and ditching 
done, we failed to keep the streams 
cleaned out, the meadows and pas- 
tures mowed, the woodlot protected 
from fire, and to keep the roadsides 
clean and attractive. 

S. L. Thornton, 
Elbert County, Ga. 


THE MOST satisfactory and 
profitable purchase I made in ’41 was 
a general-purpose tractor equipped 
with plow gangs, a mower, and a 
power hay baler. No one else near 
my place had a tractor. After I had 
prepared most of my land, I cut land 
for other people and made enough to 
buy fuel for my entire crop. My 
crop didn’t cost me anything except 
my labor. Then, too, I had the land 





prepared early so I was able to plant 
when the season was just right and 
I got a good stand the first planting. 
My 1941 crop was the easiest one | 
ever made. G. O. Anderson, 

Morgan County, Ala. 


WITH OUR six-foot electric ‘e- 
frigerator, we have been able to keep 
our milk so much fresher, and have 
sold about $12 or $15 worth each 
month from April, 1941, up unl 
now, besides having a place to keep 
fresh vegetables. 

Mrs. ]. A. Madaris, 
Walker County, Ga. 
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“We better gain a little altitude or wel 
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Movies to See 


Mrs. Miniver — 
The tender story of an 
English family during 
the present war. Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon. 
(Family.) 

Yankee Doodle 
Dandy—James Cag- 
ney in a_ delightful 
biography of George M. 


g 





Greer Garson 


Cohan. (Family.) 


Miss Annie Rooney— Shirley Tem- 
le is a jitterbug Cinderella in this one, 
old enough to have a boy friend. (Family.) 


The Magnificent Dope — Don 
Ameche has to find a way to make lazy 
Henry! Fonda a success. With Lynn Bari. 
(Over 16.) 


My Favorite Spy—An orchestra lead 
er turns FBI agent, mystifying his bride. 
Kay Kyser, Ellen Drew. (Over 16.) 


Ten Gentlemen From West Point— 
A drama of early West Point. (Over 16.) 


In Old California— Action - filled 
gold rush days. John Wayne, Binnie 
Barnes. (Over 16.) 


This Gun for Hire—A_ killer gives 
up his life for his country. Alan Ladd, 
Veronica Lake. (Over 16.) 


Her Cardboard Lover—Norma Shear- 
er hires Robert Taylor as a bodyguard to 
keep her from falling in love with George 
Sanders. (Adult.) 


They All Kissed the Bride— A gay 
comedy in which Joan Crawford is a busi- 
nesswoman who learns about living from 
Melvyn Douglas. (Adult.) 


Also Recommended— For Family: 
Bashful Bachelor, Butch Minds the Baby, 
Born to Sing, Courtship of Andy Hardy, 
Captains of the Clouds, Fantasia, Gold 
Rush, How Green Was My Valley, Joe 
Smith, American, Jungle Book, Mr. Bug 
Goes to Town, Ride "Em Cowboy, Rio Rita, 
Saboteur, Ship Ahoy, Syncopation. Over 16: 
Chocolate Soldier, Fleet’s In, Great Man’s 
Lady, The Invaders, I Married an Angel, 
Mister V, Male Animal, Man Who Came to 
Dinner, My Favorite Blonde, My Gal Sal, 
Remarkable Andrew, Rings on Her Fingers, 
Sergeant York, Son of Fury, Song of the 
Islands, Spoilers, Take a Letter, To Be or 
Not to Be, Tortilla Flat, Shores of Tripoli, 
Tuttles of Tahiti, Wife Takes a Flyer, What’s 
Cookin’. Adult: Juke Girl, King’s Row, 
Moontide, Roxie Hart, This Above All. 


Mistakes I Made 


The Great Decision— ($2.50 Prize). 
The greatest mistake of my life was my fail- 
ure to accept Christ and unite with the 
church early in life. The earlier a young 
person makes the Great Decision and _ sets 
up the right sort of guide and standard for 
life and conduct, the happier he or she will 

My advice to young people is to accept 
Him today. Tomorrow may be too late. 
Mrs. C. J. H., Kentucky. 


Quit School—/$/.50 Prize). ‘The 


, Steatest mistake of my life was made when 


I quit school before finishing my cducation. 
As it is, I am alone and getting old and 
need work but can’t get anything to do 
except to hoe and pick cotton, and do my 
neighbor’s laundry. Everyone needs educa- 
tion. I hope this plea will persuade some- 
one who wants to quit school to keep on. 
You will be thankful in years to come. 
Mrs. K. M. 


Match Danger—($/ Prize). 1 shall 
never be able to forget seeing my little two- 
year-old running to me with his clothes in 
flames, all because I failed to keep matches 
out of his reach. I suffered untold misery 
in the weeks when I had to watch his little 
face twisted in suffering, and still suffer 
Whenever I looked at his scarred body. 

Mrs. S. H. C., Texas. 


Poultry Mistake—We put money and 
hard work into raising a flock of good pul- 
lets Jast year. We intended to build a house 
for them but didn’t get it up before cold 
Weather. When egg prices were good they 
Were not laying am egg and we lost all the 
Profit we might have made. 

Mrs. H. G., Tennessee. 


Kerosene— As my neighbor’s daugh- 
ter used kerosene to renew her ironing fire, 
leaped up, blowing the bottom out 

sie can, spraying her with oil and flames 
that she died that night. E. M., Texas. 





tO. B. 
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Nine months before Pearl Harbor, we first under- 
took the production of arms for victory. Today our 
war assignments include: ... QE anti-air- case 
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Pontiac 





craft cannon (7 months ahead of schedule); aerial 
wu (on schedule); = mm. = automatic 
field guns (on schedule); tank unit assemblies (on 
schedule); inner-engine assemblies for heavy-duty 
_— Mmmm engines (on schedule); . .. vital transport 


Qe 
a 





FOR MANY months the same words streamed back to 
America from the corners of tne earth— 

“Our fighting forces are battling overwhelming odds 
in numbers and armament. They’re grimly holding the 
line that freedom shall not perish from the earth. But 
they’re doing it almost by courage alone.” 

Now the picture is changing. The best weapons in 
the world are going out in a swelling torrent to the 
world’s best fighting men. Around the clock and across 
the calendar, American industry is exerting every effort 
that American boys shall not be under-armed or ill- 
equipped. 

Because Pontiac is playing an important part in this 
program and because Pontiac arms-production affects 
all theatres of the war—land, sea and air—this report 
should be of interest to all Americans: 

1. According to the latest figures available, Pontiac 
has shipped MMMM rapid-fire MMMM anti-aircraft 
cannon to the Bureau of Naval Ordnance, exceeding 
the contractual requirement for the period by zz! 
guns! 

2. To quicken the attainment of volume production 
on aerial MEME, we are maintaining our scheduled 
rate of tooling in a newly constructed plant and have 


Awarded on January 20th, 1942, 
to. PONTIAC for outstanding 
broduction of Navy ordnance. 





mechanisms (on schedule); . . . special crating of 
mum military vehicles a day (on schedule). Most 
of this material is destined For Overseas Battle— 
F. O. B. Pontiac to the world’s best fighting men! 


already installed hundreds of special machines needed 
to manufacture this highly complicated instrument of 
attack. When volume production is attained, this single 
Pontiac plant is scheduled to produce Ml aerial 
a day. 

3. Comprising over 500 parts, ranging from tiny 
springs weighing a fraction of an ounce to an M-foot 
barrel weighing MM pounds, the HB automatic 
field gun was adopted by the Army for defense against 
speedy low-flying aircraft. Pontiac’s assignment is to 
produce MB a month. 

4. To supplement the foregoing major assignments, 
and to utilize fully our experience, facilities and man- 
power toward victory’s achievement, we have accepted 
additional activities on a sub-contract basis. 

Each involves grave responsibilities, of which we 
are fully conscious. Each is the subject of the same 
zealous attention that our largest and most formidable 
assignment receives. Whether the prime responsibility 
lies with us or whether we share it in a subordinate 
capacity, we are “giving it everything we got, regard- 
less.” 

This, we feel, is the least we can do in sup- 
port of our fighting forces, who bear the 
brunt of freedom’s battle. 


Billy, 
eG 
¥ ~ 
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fooking to cooperate Sully in the war effort, Pontiae 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement. 













Rush your name and address to receive 
FREE samples and IG money-making 
plan that has made thousands of dollars 
for our agents with our wonderful delicious 
foods, cosmetics, medicines, curios. Men or 
women. No experience needed. Write Key- 
stone, Dept. DH-13, Memphis, Tenn. 











and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


Let me send you a union tailored to measure suit FREE 
OF ONE PENNY ‘cost. Just follow my easy plan and 
show the suit to your friends. Make u; 
easily. No experience—no h to-house c 
vassing necessary. Big lor you! 
Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL, SAMPLES 
an sure-fire 


Be Ee ab Seda aoa to tdcge bi 


Z WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 


to $12 ina day 
antie~ 


Raueicnu, N. C. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BirRMINGHAM, ALA. Mempnis, TENN. Darras, TEXAS 
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No letters sent to the Voice of the = -f 
Farm will be printed unless name _ | 
and address are given. Whenever a 
reader wishes that his real name be 
kept confidential, he or she has only 
to make that request. But unsign- 
ed opinions all go to the same spot 
—the wastebasket. 


First place this month and our $3 in War 
Savings Stamps go to a Texas farmer whose 
principal products are listed by him as 
“sweet potatoes, peanuts, hogs, and nine 
boys.” His special hobbies: “Trying to 
make a living, improve the soil, and help 
to make my community a better place for 
the next generation.” 





should have “free 
trade.” Oh! you say, that would upset 
BUSINESS. Better a year or two of busi- 
ness chaos, than another war a few years 
later. We Americans pride ourselves on 


therefore we 


goods: 


I AM very much interested in post- being able to produce goods more cheaply 
war activities now being formulated than any other place in the world. What 
in Washington. President Wilson, should we be afraid of? 
in a speech delivered less than two months W. B. Starr, 


Eastland County, Tex. 


These Say, “Amen!” 


Here are two typical letters seconding 
what Mr. Starr has said: 


OTTO SCHROEDER, Wilkes Coun- 


ty, Ga.: “Most governments and 
rulers profess to want to help the 
common man. If so, the best way to help 
is to establish a lasting peace ... create a 
World Parliament of Nations somewhat on 
the pattern of our own United States of 


America. I believe our God would give 
His blessings and let us have peace on 


before signing the Armistice in 1918, said: 
“The impartial justice meted out must in- 
volve no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just, and those to 
whom we do not wish to be just,” but 
Wilson’s high ideals failed to control the 
Articles of Peace. The spirit of revenge 
and greed that dominated the Peace Cham- 
ber paved the way for our present war. 

We must not allow history to repeat it- 
self. We must prevent any military victory 
we may gain from turning into an eco- 
nomic and social defeat. God help us if 
this should happen! Man’s ingenuity has 
made the world a neighborhood; let justice 


make us friends. We wish to exchange 


earth, will toward all men and 


: ” 
nations. 


GEORGE EARNEST, Gadsden County, 
Fla.: “I am especially glad you keep ham- 
mering on the World Court nut. The Gos- 
pel and a World Court of Justice are abso- 
lutely necessary before there can be an hon- 
orable, lasting peace.” 


R.F.D.Every Weekday 


We wish we had space to print all the 
letters we have had endorsing “R.F.D. Serv- 
ice Every Weekday” but the following two 
samples will suffice: 

D. B. HUMPIIREY, Robeson County, 
Hit N. C.: “I hasten to endorse what you 
say about every-weekday mail for 
country people. 
United States Senators. 


I have written both of our 
Let’s keep the fight 
hot until we get something done!” 
M. M. COCHRAN, Maury 
Tenn.: “You hit the nail on 


good 


County, 
the head 





Week after week Johnny’s old straw hat hangs on the hook 
where he left it when he put on his uniform. Shep stands 
guard over it with a questioning look in his eyes. Where did 
Johnny go, and why doesn’t he come back? It’s all too deep 
for a dog to understand. 


Twelve thousand miles away Johnny thinks of home, of 
Mother slipping him the biggest piece of apple pie, of Dad 
washing up for supper after a dusty day in the field, of Shep 
scratching at the door. Grimly he fights on to make the world 
a fit place for good people to live in. “How much longer?” 
is the question in his heart too. 


How much longer depends on you. Are you playing the game 
squarely with Johnny . . . investing every dollar you can spare 
in WAR BONDS? Send in your WAR BOND CONTEST 
letter today. Give the Johnnys in your community a fighting 
chance to square accounts with the Axis, and they’ll be home 
with Victory bands playing! 
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" WIN-THE-WAR BOND CONTEST 
Your chance to make the Axis see stars! 


125 PRIZES 5.$000 SGsit, eget tn 


— $1,000 War Bond, plus a tour for the winner and 
FIRST PRIZE one other member of the family, all expenses v 
See the big Allis-Chalmers factory where weapons of victory are made. Visit 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and, war conditions permitting, cruise 
as guest of honor aboard aU. S. Navy boat! 


blank from your Allis- 


15. Submit entries to 









Ceti back him wie BONDS 


SECOND PRIZE — +1,000 War Bond. 
THIRD PRIZE 5.225 Spi Srtee sth pen 


HERE‘S HOW TO ENTER 


Anyone living on or operating a farm is eligible exce; 

rs employees and dealers and their families. Serial 

Bond registered in your name shoul 
‘Chalmers 


low. Entry blank not required to win. 
i lis - Chalmers, Dept. 44, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRA Ef -U. S.A 


CTOR DIVISION 





In Cooperation With the United States Treasury Department 

















Allis- 
! lo. of a 
ld be listed. Obtain entry 
dealer, or write factory address be- 
Contest closes September 
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when you started this talk about rural 
delivery every weekday. Every carrier 
I have talked with says he would rather 
not get the holiday. To cap the climax, our 
postmaster on Memorial Day kept the office 
open all day and made city carriers make 
delivery, but ordered rural carriers to take 
the day off. Is there any justice there?” 


Drink and the Flag 


Many Progressive Farmer readers are 
concerned over the extent to which drink 
is interfering with the war effort. A typ- 
cal comment follows: 


RIDING through our countrystide 

it on a glorious Sunday morning re- 
cently I was thinking what a beau- 

tiful world God has givens us .. . and was 
further thrilled as I looked ahead and saw 
a large United States flag flying beautifully 
from a 12- or 15-foot pole in front of— 
“In front of what?” I asked myself. “This 
is no military reservation.” Looking closer 
I saw cars parked as thick as space would 
permit,one car leaving and another driving 
in ...and then right alongside the Ameri- 
can flag in large letters, “Beer & Wine.” The 
adjoining county recently voted out beer 
and wine on week ends; this county had not. 
May I not respectfully urge all citizens: If 
you are not interested in the welfare of 
youth, please respect our American flag, 
Don’t desecrate the Sabbath and Old Glory, 
too. Mrs. C. D. Hunt, ‘Sr., 
Pittsylvania County, Va. 


Labor: Another View 


Several recent letters in our Voice of the 
Farm have severely criticized organized 
labor. A slightly different viewpoint is pre- 
sented by Louis C. Hanson, Sullivan County, 
Mo., who writes: 


WE HEAR a great deal about the 
Hii number of man-hours lost by strikes, 

which in times like these of course 
should not be tolerated. But the man-hours 
wasted the last 10 years by these same labor- 
ers due to lack of employment because 
someone could not profit by their labor— 
this seems perfectly all right to many crit- 
ics of organized labor. I look for a better 
day when men will be free from want, 
when socialized medicine will protect the 
poor from disease, and then men will pro- 
duce all they can because the more they pro- 
duce the more they may enjoy. 


More on Dr. Carver 


A heartily applauding New York Times 
editorial was only the beginning of nation- 
wide and Southwide approval of our 1942 
“Man of the Year Award” to Dr. G. W. 
Carver. A typical comment was this by 
Richard Pilant: 


DR. CARVER feels that we starve 
tit in a world which could live in peace 

and plenty on what it throws away. 
He refuses to patent or commercially de- 
velop his priceless discoveries, holding that 
God reveals these things to him freely and 
that he should make them available to 
God’s creatures on the same terms. Once 
he was criticized for telling scientists that 
his discoveries were revealed to him 
through prayer for aid in helping his peo- 
ple make the best use of what gifts Nature 
has given them. He has not just told his 
people how to build a hoghouse, how to 
feed and butcher and preserve meat, but 
he has shown them by personal example and 
manual demonstration. He did not merely 
prepare new recipes from peanuts, etc., but 
went into the kitchen and showed the 
women he could cook the articles himself. 


“Owe Much to FSA” 


If farm folks over the South. endorse the 
stand of the American Farm Bureau against 
the FSA, it hasn’t been indicated by the let 
ters coming to our editors. Those believing 
that the FSA has fully justified itself com 
tinue to write. 


4 WE OWE much to the FSA. We 
tii read your magazine from cover @ 
cover and feel that many critics 0 
the FSA are unjust. We sincerely believe it 
worthy of the support of all fair-thinking 
persons. We don’t mean to say that there 
aren’t persons borrowing from the FSA who 
are unworthy, but every organization 
such members. And if it had not been fot 
the FSA, in 1938, we would have bee# 
walking down the road talking to ourselves 
or living off relatives instead of self-suppot 
ing, self-respecting citizens forging ahead 
each year. Mrs. Paul E. B 
Grant County, 
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f) THIS is bound to 
ub be a long, hard 
war. We must keep 
right on top of the 
whole food job and 
make the best pos- 
sible use of our re- 


UNCLE SAM 


Reminds 
Us — 






\ 





sources. 


—By carrying hogs 
to heavier weights 
lard production can be increased to 
make up for the lack of other fats 
and oils. 


—The WPB has acted to make 
gure that hereafter all farm ma- 
chinery and equipment will be sold 
and used only for the production or 
care of crops, livestock, or other 
farm produce. 


—Continue to gather up scrap 
rubber and leave it at your nearest 
filling station. 


—Save all bags on hand. You will 
have to depend largely on bags made 
of cotton or paper, on odd-sized bags, 
and on re-use of old bags for han- 
dling crops this year. 


—All eggs that the country can 
produce are wanted. The main job 
in poultry production now is better 
feeding and better care. Increased 
domestic consumption of poultry, 
especially broilers and fryers, would 
release a pile of pork for lend-lease 
shipment. 


—Plantbed covers may be hard to 
get next season. If covers have not 
already been stored where they will 
be preserved, attend to it now. 


—There seems to be considerable 
confusion about the sale of water 
systems. The order affecting the sale 
of systems makes it clear that farm- 
ers can continue to buy water sys- 
tems as needed for: 

Milking machines, water-cooled engines, 
cream separators, milk coolers; butter-mak- 
ig equipment, water pumps, livestock in- 
dividual drinking cups, livestock watering 
bowls, hog troughs, stock tanks, stock tank 
heaters, incubators, brooders, poultry water- 
ers, and beekeepers’ supplies. 

—Farmers growing soybeans un- 
der the “Food for Freedom” program 
can get federal loans on beans prop- 
erly stored. 


—Heavy demands for milk by the 
armed forces make losses from sour- 
img especially serious. Prevent it by 
producing clean milk, cooling it im- 








mediately, and keeping at a low 


temperature until delivery. If you 
have no cooler, put cans of milk in 
a tub of fresh water. 


—Postponing fairs, and all meet- 
ings, conventions, and group tours 
which do not further the war effort 
is advised. 

—To save transportation, all farm- 
ers who can do so, are urged to use 
wood for fuel next winter. Plenty of 
wood-burning stoves will be made 
available to areas that may be in- 
volved in shortages of other fuels. 
No priority form is needed to buy 
either wood-burning heaters or cook- 
ing ranges. 

—Even small savings help that 
much. To help overcome the short- 
age of beeswax, every keeper of bees 
can try both to produce and to save 
more wax. 


—If there is an army camp or 
naval base near your farm, be a “good 
neighbor” to the men stationed there. 
They will be grateful for your friend- 
ly interest and hospitality. 


—If you belong to any organiza- 
tion — Grange, Farm Bureau, 4-H 
Club, Future Farmers of America, a 
Home Demonstration Club, a church 
group, or any other club—be sure 
that it is doing its war job, just as 
you are doing yours. 


—If you need help in finding the 
necessary /abor to grow your quota 
of food for victory, see the local of- 
fice of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice or ask your local U.S.D.A. War 
Board. Don’t wait until the last 
minute to apply for extra help. 


—Markers for graves of men killed 
in the present war or any previous 
war, including Confederates, will be 
furnished free of charge by the Gov- 
ernment upon application to the of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington. 


—War Savings Bonds can now be 
bought through your R.F.D. carrier. 


Time To _..Watch the maturing crops and be reminded again 


that “as a man soweth, so shall he also reap.” 
~Look again for mosquito breeding places. If you can’t drain ’em, oil ’em. 
—Arrange for winter legume seeds, lime, phosphate, and inoculation. 
-Do unto stock with shade, salt, and water as you would be done by. 
~-Have a community picnic, barbecue, fish fry, or all-day singing. 
-Pick out a new crop variety or a new vegetable to try this fall. 
~Realize that the gentle hand makes the calf a contented cow. 
~Buy another War Bond or all the Savings Stamps you can. 
~-Irrigate a fall garden by damming up the spring branch. 
Visit nearby good farms to learn their methods. 
—Use the spare days to cut next winter’s wood. 


_ —Clean off fence rows, roadsides, and ditches. 


—Keep the knives sharp on the ensilage cutter. 
—Set tomatoes for late fall and Christmas. 


~—Cut machinery losses by better care. 
—Help your wife with the canning. 
~Keep on collecting scrap iron. 


_ —Cat ont unnecessary travel, 


Give the preacher a ham. 


~Let the fodder burn up. 


i to gin repairs. 
h tomato plants. 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongside each 
item when attended to. 
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TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING » GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 
BANDS 
AND STAMES 












Protect what you have. Save everything you 





i 
possibly can. Install Hastings Steel-Vent Piston 






Rings to protect your motor, lengthen its life 






and restore its economical performance. 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


—>HASFINGS= 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


IN CARS, 














TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 



























































Business News for 
Farmers 
D. P. Davies, vice president and 
it 


consulting engineer of J. I. Case 
Company, this year received the John 
Deere Medal awarded by the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. This followed his receipt in 
1940 of the Modern Pioneer Award, 
given by the National Association ot 
Manufacturers. These awards are 
given in recognition of outstanding 
contributions to industrial progress 
through invention and research. The 
conferring of these awards is of in- 
terest to farmers because of the con- 
tribution of the recipient to agricul- 
ture through the development of im- 


‘ proved farm implements. 


Now that steel is 
so urgently need- 
ed in the war ef- 
fort, the Philip- 
Carey Manufacturing Company has 
developed a “white top board” which 


New Top 
for Silo 
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is readily cut and sawed and nailed 
and is particularly useful in the con- 
struction of silo tops and many other 
uses such as interior finishing for 
basements, attics, and places where 
an insulation board is needed. The 
light weight and the ease of handling 
of this material make it inviting. 

How are your 
sheet metal roofs 
and other items of 
steel standing the 
wearing effect of weather and time? 
A farmer with any of this type of 
equipment should not fail to get a 
copy of Republic Steel’s latest bulle- 
tin entitled “Wartime Conservation 
Suggestions for the Farm Front.” 
This bulletin tells how to make steel 
building sheets last longer, how to se- 
lect paints for use on metal, how to 
check lightning prevention installa- 
tions, how to make fences give longer 
service, and other facts of importance 
to farmers throughout the South. 
Copies are free by writing Republic 


To Conserve 
Roofs 


Steel Corporation, Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Did you see the 
full-page advertise- 
ment of Interna- 
tional Harvester 
Company, in The Progressive Farm- 
er, last issue? If so, did you write for 
a copy of their free booklet, “Your 
Farm Equipment—Take Care of It 
and Make It Do?” International Har- 
vester Company has in mind the fact 
that present farm machinery must be 
made to last well and keep in condi- 
tion for the duration. Following the 
rules outlined in this booklet will 
surely help. 


Get IHC Free 
Bulletin 


Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corp. is now 
offering a corru- 
gated asphalt sid- 
ing which comes in sheets and can 
be easily and quickly applied in the 
construction of barns, sheds, storage 
bins, and what have you. A similar 
flat-surfaced siding board is available 


Corrugated 
Asphalt 
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BACKING HIM UP WITH 


“FIRE-POWE 





DAY AND NIGHT, FOR MANY MONTHS, 
OLDSMOBILE HAS BEEN POURING OUT 
CANNON AND SHELL... TO HELP 


- age L 
G77 ° 
He’s tough, this American fighter on wings! Give 
him half a break and he’ll knock down anything 
the Axis sends up to meet him. 
It’s Oldsmobile’s job to see that he has that “wallop” 
—the hard-hitting, fast-shooting fire-power of auto- 


matic airplane cannon. The men at Oldsmobile who 
build these cannon know that his life is in their 


MOBILE” GENERAL MOTORS 


*° VOLUME PRODUCER OF “‘FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U.S.A. * 


*« * _+* 





* * * * 





For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds! 


hands. For him—and for others like him—they’re 
working one shift after another—24 hours a day— 
168 hours a week—working as they never worked 
before! Mass production of fire-power at Oldsmo- 
bile started long before Pearl Harbor. The first 
high-caliber shell poured from the lines over a year 
ago. And millions have followed. Automatic cannon 
were first built in volume at Oldsmobile way back 
last October. And thousands of these have come 
since. Ask the Axis—they know! For out wherever 
the fighting is thickest, Oldsmobile cannon are 
already “in there pitching.” Pitching “strikes” with 
flaming steel! Carrying the fight to the enemy! 
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where that type is preferred. It js 
said that the corrugated material wil] 
not flatten out during summer 
weather, either in storage or after ap- 
plication. 

It was only a short 
time ago that steel] 
tires were being 
taken off tractors 
and rubber tires were being in. 
stalled. The shortage of rubber has 
brought about a new “Tank-Type” 
steel tire which evidently can be slip. 
ped on your wheel when your rubber 
is taken off. According to announce- 
ment of Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio, the change can be 
made with sufficient ease to justify the 
use of the steel tires in field work and 
changing back to rubber tires for use 
on the highways. 


I See by the Ads 


I've got a fine 
letter here I hope 
everbody will 
read. Here it is: 
Dear Bill: 

I see by the ads 
that you feel about 
them Japs as I and 
all other good 
Americans feel, the 
way they sneaked 
up on us and stab- 
bed us in the back. 
But you just wait, 
Our good old Uncle Sammy and his folks 
will show them that they can’t get by with 
that dirty deed. But as yeu said we will 
all have to help him by raising all we canat 
home. And that ain’t all we will have to 
do. We will have to help the good old Red 
Cross, by knitting, and sewing. I made 4] 
garments and knit 3 sweaters in our last 
quota for the Red Cross here. And\I want 
to do a dozen times that much in the next 
quota. Of course, I can’t visit so much and 
do all that too. But I can wait to do my 
visiting when I am not needed for my 
country. 

I don’t believe in war myself but when 
some dirty thief tries to steal our liberty 
I say give them tha best you got. 

Mrs. Ed Benel, 
Jackson County, Ala. 


Steel Tires 
for Rubber 





BILL CASPER 


Mrs. Benel, me and everbody read- 
in’ my piece in this paper says amen 
to you and I want to say I was proud 
to get your letter. I think we canall 
put off visitin’ awhile if that will help 
us help Uncle Sam get them buggers 
whipped good and quick. 

If you'll just read the ads in this 
paper you'll see you ain’t the only one 
that’s pitchin’ in to help. Look at the 
ad over there with the man and the 
big machine across the top of the 
page. They tell me them folks use to 
didn’t make nothin’ but the body 
part for automobiles. Now look what 
they are makin’. It’s bodies for them 
fightin’ tanks, and guns to stop alt 
planes with, and anything to help 
win this war. 

And while you're a lookin’ at the 
ads, you'll see that everbody, that can 
make something to help somebody 
else make something to help Unde 
Sam slap down the Japs, is a doin’ it 

And I don’t like the way them 
German submarines is a comin’ ove! 
here and sinkin’ our ships. It looks 
like we’re a goin’ to get in a ruckus 
with them folks, too. But if ever 
body in this country is half as smatt 
as you and does their part like you 
are doin’, we will lick the whole 
passel of them and that’s just what 
we are goin’ to do. Me and Marthy 
cut our visitin’ down to Sundays4 
long time ago. 

I hope you and me keep well as 
long as there’s anything we caf 
to help. Yours truly, j 
BILL CASPES 
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The Price of Freedom 


Our August Sermon 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


IN TIMES such as these it does 
Wel 
Wy 


us good to unroll the scroll of 


some noble soul who counted not his 
own life as dear as the Cause of 
Liberty. Such a hero died at Gal- 
lipoli in the first World War. A 
young Australian there was killed in 
action and in his pocket was found a 
crumpled bit of paper on which were 
written these stirring and heart-mov- 
ing lines: 

Ye that have faith to look with fear- 
less eyes : 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of Death and Night 

shall rise 
The dawn of Ampler Life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish 
rend the heart, 
That God has given you 
the priceless dower 
To live in these great 
times, and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning 
hour:— 
That you may tell your 
sons who see the light 
High in the heavens their 
heritage to take— 
l saw the powers cf Dark- 
ness put to flight— 
] saw the morning break! 
The noble young soldier, undaunt- 
ed by the stealthiness of Death he 
knew was creeping on him, knew 
that struggle and sacrifice are the 
price men must ever pay for Free- 
dom; yes, even a Freedom they may 
never live to see. How little are the 
bickerings we make over sugar and 





rubber when placed beside the stain- 


less heroism. of such a youth! 


I watched a troop of young sol- 


diers march past a cheering crowd 
the other day, and I knew they had 
in them the same sort of thing that 
made this young Australian, far from 
home, sing a deathless song in the 
face of death. 


It is not a pleasant thought that 
some of these same fine young men 
may not come back to the love that 
waved them a tender good-bye. One 
does not grow jubilant in spirit at the 
thought of such _pos- 
sible sacrifice and 
heartbreak. But there 
is something finer even 
than life itself. It is the 
red thread that runs 
through History, of life 
made richer even by 
struggle and death. 

I shall think of 
this young Australian 
as long as I live. Cut 
out this bit of heart 
throb, and keep it—even memorize 
it to sustain your own courage in 
some dark day that may come to you. 

We can go ahead believing that 
Almighty God who has brought Hu- 
manity thus far will lead us on to the 
Kingdom in which Peace and Justice 
shall at last prevail. 


The Country Revival 


(First Prize Letter on “Country Things I Love Most’) 


fi LIN AUGUST T love going to re- 
MY vival meeting — riding in a 
wagon along a winding, grass-grown 
country road through the dusk of a 
summer evening, sweet with the 
scent of growing corn, new-mown 
hay, and honeysuckle bloom, and 
musical with the song of katydids 
and crickets . . . while overhead the 
stars bloom out and a young moon 
lifts a slender lantern in the sky. 

I love to sit in our little church on 
the hill in the midst of country folk 
who live close to the soil, close to 


their neighbors, and close to their 


God. They sow and reap, they live 
and die and return to the earth they 
love. Here is the heritage that reaches 
beyond this world: As I listen to the 
preacher’s quiet words and join in 
singing the old hymns, I think also 
of what Thomas Carlyle wrote long 
ago to give us coméort in an hour 
like this: 

Deep in the heart of man it lies forever 
legible that as an invincible and just God 
made him, so will and must God’s justice, 
and this only, ultimately prosper in all 
controversics and enterprises and_ battles 
whatsoever. The buccancer strikes down a 
man, a hundred, a million men—but what 
Profits it? He has two enemies never to be 
struck down: mankind and the Maker of 


Men. 


An American poet has said: 


But chief of all Thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all Thy plan, 

Thou hast put an upward reach 
Within the heart of man. 


_ And in a very old book the promise 
's communicated by one who stood 
i the watchtower: “For the vision 
Syet for an appointed time, but at 


Squash Vine Borer 


the end it shall speak and not lie. 
Though it tarry, wait for it, because 
it will surely come.” 


Mrs. O. K. Quillen, 


Lawrence County, Tenn. 


IN A STRIFE-TORN world, 


what is more wholesome than coun- 
try children with happy voices call- 
ing “Play ball!” ... And I love the 
dove’s call to his mate just at day- 
break, a call so poignant it even 
causes a mere human heart to skip 
a beat. 


Mrs. C. A. Davis, 
Fort Bend County, Tex. 


Need Help Now? 


FARM LEAFLETS 


Whitewash 
Tanning Hides 


a SAVES RUBBER FOR VICTORY 


Flea Control Killing Trees 
Spraying for Scab on Pecans 

A Homemade Hay Baler 

How to Make Concrete Steps 
Running Fits in Dogs 

How to Grow Fall Irish Potatoes 
Curing Pork in Warm Weather 


Tire Tube Method of Fence Post Treatment 
Removing Warts From Cow’s Teats 


Dyeing With Native Materials 
Control of Insects in Dried Fruit 


BOOKS 
Farm Lease,Contract 5 cents 
Livestock-Share Leases C 5 cents 
The Community Handbook ......... 25 cents 
Massey’s Garden Book ; 25 cents 








Leaflets are 3 cents each. Send‘ orders 
for all material to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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WARTIME TRUCK TIRES ARE AS 
ALIKE AS PEAS IN A POD 


Through its proved Heat-Venting principle, 
The Wartime SEIBERLING TRUCK TIRE 


protects against internal heat—and 


Because America’s stockpile of rubber must outlast 
the Japs, the government has standardized specifica- 
tions for all tire manufacturers. That makes all war- 
time truck tires pretty much alike—all but the 
Seiberling Heat-Vented Truck Tire. To conserve 
precious rubber, this wartime tire retains its famous 
Seiberling Heat-Vents. They expel dangerous 
internal heat—the cause of more tire failures than 
all other factors combined. 


And because a// wartime truck tires contain less crude 
rubber and more reclaim—are less resistant to heat 
—than those made before Pearl Harbor, the cooling 
effect of Seiberling Heat-Vents is more important 
than ever. Use your next ration certificate for the only 
wartime truck tire that helps conserve rubber by 
expelling dangerous internal heat. 





YOUR TIRES ARE FIGHTING FOR AMERICA... 
MAKE THEM LAST! 


The car or truck you use in marketing food is a vital 
weapon in winning the war. Without it, and the thou- 
sands of other farm vehicles, the all-important job of 
feeding and arming America would come to a stand- 
still. Keep it rolling toward Victory by doing every- 
thing in your power to make your tires last longer. 





1. Drive only when necessary; conserve vehicle and. tires. 

2. Drive under 40 miles an hour; speed burns up rubber. 

3. Check tires for proper inflation once a week; low pressure 
may ruin tires and tubes. 

4. Have your wheels, brakes, tires and tubes 
examined regularly by a reputable tire 
service man; his expert recommendations 


can give you many extra miles. 
a 


IN YOUR TRADING CENTER < 


Let the Independent Seiberling Distributor 
advise and help you in obtaining your 
tire ration certificate, and show you how to #&§ 
add as much as 40% to the life of your tires. ay 


\9 
SEIBERLING : 
« 

















Pont Versted \ 















EAR Young Southerners: 

“You are a factor in saving the good 
things of this world against the gangsters 
of Europe and Asia,” says Roger W. Bab- 

son, outstanding newspaper columnist, to the youth 


of the United States. You are fighting for the 
freedoms you have been taught, the freedoms you 
expect to enjoy. You have more to work for, to 
fight for, and to dream for, than the older folks, be- 
cause you’re expecting to enjoy the hard-won fruits 
of victory for more years. 

Our country, in point of history, is still young, 
and you young folks feel a close kinship with that 
youth. It’s a feeling in your blood that makes you 
want to fight—but to fight only for peace. It’s a 
feeling that keeps your heart strong, but your head 
level— level enough to see where you can fight the 
best—in the field, in the home, on land, or on sea. 

“What can / do?” you ask. Here are just a few 
suggestions: Take care of your clothes, collect scrap 
rubber and iron, help out in the labor shortage, can 
more foods, take care of machinery, write to your 
friends and relatives in the service, buy War Stamps, 
don’t spread idle rumors. 

Your elders look to you for leadership—and your 
country is counting on you. Sincerely yours, 


Lunch @ *. 


Rooted deep in the legend and 
history of the United States, 
certain famous trees are scat- 
tered throughout the 48 states. 
On a hot summer day, July 3, 1875, George Wash- 
ington took command of the American forces under 
the “Washington Elm” at Cambridge, Mass., but in 
recent years, this historic tree has given way to the 
elements. And during the Revolutionary War, ten 
Tories were hanged at one time to the.“Tulip Tree,” 
on King’s Mountain Battlefield in South Carolina. 
Even before this time, an elm tree in Philadelphia 
immortalized itself by sheltering William Penn 
when he made his famous treaty with 19 tribes of 
Indians in 1682. The “Charter Oak,” blown down 
in a storm in 1856, once sheltered the written guar- 


Trees With 
a Story 





You'll find your questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each 
or 19 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 























antees of the liberties of the colony of Connecticut, 
when the charter was hidden there under cover 
of night. 

A tree that “owns itself’ is in Athens, Ga. 
Colonel Jackson decreed in his will that this tree 
and eight feet beyond its farthest limbs should be 
the property of itself. A great live oak in Baldwin 

~ County, Ala., is, according to a member of the state 
_ forestry department, “the largest live oak tree in 
the world.” 

Sequoyah, who was part Indian, lived for many 
years in Alabama. It was he who formed an alpha- 
bet for his people, thus revolutionizing their lives. 
And it was for him that the Sequoyahs are named— 
the great redwoods of California thought by some 
botanists to be God’s greatest living things. 


Study each state- 
ment carefully; 
then write “true” 
or “false” after 
each one, according to your personal opinion. Every 
statement is not necessarily a superstition, but it 
concerns a common opinion in which you probably 
share. Score yourself 20 for every correct answer. 
1. A screech owl, singing in a lawn tree or on 
the housetop, means bad luck is coming to that 
home. 
2. The sun is farther away from us in the sum- 
mer than in the winter. 
3. The spider is not an insect. 
4. The praying mantis, known variously as devil’s 
horse, devil’s pack-saddle, etc., is apt to spit in one’s 
eye and destroy the sight. 
5. The appearance of a comet foretells important 
future events. 


How Superstitious 
Are You? 


Herbert Wendell Austin. 


Direct exposure to 
the sun’s rays may 
bring on sun- 
stroke, while ex- 
cessive indoor heat may cause heat stroke. At the 
beginning of any of the symptoms, the victim should 
find a cool place to rest. 

Symptoms are: pain in the head, dizziness, op- 
pression and dryness of the mouth and skin, rapid 
and full pulse, very high temperature, unconscious- 
ness. 

Treatment is: removal to the shade, in a cool 
place if possible, removal of clothing, lay on back 


Treatment for Sun 
and Heat Stroke 


On a recent trip to his 
home farm in Indiana, 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard shows 
his daughter, Ann, how to 
keep a business-like record 
of farm production. 


with head and shoulders elevated, apply cold cloths, 
ice bag, etc., to head, cool the body with damp sheet 
or cool bath. Sun or heat stroke can be serious, and 
25 per cent of cases admitted to the hospital die, 
Heat exhaustion differs from heat stroke, as the 
patient’s skin is pale and covered with cold perspira- 
tion, and the pulse is weak. There may be nausea 
and vomiting. For treatment, remove patient to a 
shady place where there is circulating air, apply ex- 
ternal heat if the patient is cold, and give a stimulant 
such as aromatic spirits of ammonia or hot coffee, 
This condition is serious and requires a doctor’s care, 


It might be dangerous to 
say “company manners 
are home manners.” It’s 
true they should be, but 
all too often we forget our manners at home. So, 
“company manners are home manners—with 
polish.” 

Rearrange your getting-up time to fit in with the 
household you are visiting. Never be late for meals, 
but be sure to double check your hands and see 
that your hair and clothes are neat. Try to fit your 
conversation with the others’, but don’t monopolize 
it. Always talk pleasantly at the table. 

Let your host’s plans for your entertainment come 
first. Don’t make plans for your time without see- 
ing first if something else has already been arranged. 
Keep your clothes and personal belongings neat and 
out of the way. Try to use as little as possible of 
your host’s belongings. If an occasion arises when 
you feel you can help, offer your services. 

Set a definite time for your arrival and departure, 
and stick to it. Don’t overstay your time. Try to 
arrange your visit to suit the convenience of those 
you are visiting. Be pleasant at all times. 

If you'll follow these rules, this is what you'l 
hear when you leave—‘“It’s been a real pleasure to 
have you. Come again, and soon!” 


To Fuddle 
Your Mind 


So You’re 
Going Visiting 


1. Why can’t a fisherman be 
generous? 2. Where did Noah 
strike the first nail in the ark? 
3. What is the difference be- 
tween a millionaire and a prizefighter? 4. How can 
a cat go up to the attic on four legs and come down 
with eight? 5. Why is a poor riddle like a broken 
pencil? Maggie Quick, 
Richraond County, N. ©. 


Answers to “How Superstitious Are You?" 


1. False. The screech owl destroys harmful rodents and 
is good to have around, 

2. True. The earth is about 3,000,000 miles nearer the 
sun on Jan. 1 than on July 1. The sun’s more vertical position 
over our hemisphere in the summer brings more heat rays 
to focus on a given area, causes longer days and hotter weather. 

3. True. Insects have six legs; the spider has eight. An 
insect’s eyes are compound; the spider’s are simple. In o 
ways, too, the spider differs from the true insect. Spiders 
prey on insects. ' 

4. False. Though terrifying in appearance, the prayimg 
mantis is not a dangerous insect. With his barbed forelegs 
which he keeps piously folded in front of him as if in prayeh 
he catches other insects upon which he feeds. 

5. False. The appearance of a comet has no prophetic 
connection with war, pestilence, or any other epoch-making 
earthly events. Such appearances occurring simultaneously Wi 
great events of history are purely incidental and not proj 


Riddle Answers 
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1. Because his business makes him sell fish (selfish). 1. g 
On its head. 3. One makes money hand over fist, while ™ | 
other makes his fist hand over money. 4. When it 
mouse. 5. Because it has no point. 
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oS having lived in a city 

all my life, my family moved to 
the country. While we lived there, 
I began-to think more and more 
about the great need for more and 
better-informed farmers. Then I 
was given an opportunity to study 
vocational agriculture in high schocl. 
I am now a member of my high 
school F.F.A. organization. By 
studying to be a well informed 
Future Farmer, I will be helping 
indirectly in the defense of our great 
and glorious nation. 

P. C. Broome, Jr., 
Richland County, S.C. 


WE DECIDED to try to improve 
our school playground. We all 
brought flower seed and went into 
the woods for plants. We planted 
them in rich earth beds. While the 
girls were doing this, the boys were 
making bird houses. Before the end 
of school, birds had made nests in 
the houses and many of the flowers 
were blooming. It is nice to pass 
by the little school all summer and 
see the beauty our spring work has 
brought. Rosa Lawson, 

Patrick County, Va. 


I AM 12 years old, live on the 
farm, and want to help win this war 
in as many ways as I can.- I have a 
garden, a hen, and 14 chickens. I 
help my father work the crops. 
Mother has two brothers in the army, 
and had a cousin at Pearl Harbor. 

Earl Nickels, 
McClain County, Okla. 


I HAD never realized what fun 
it really was to do farm work until 
the problem of “Home Defense” be- 
came significant. Since then I have 
worked in the garden, raised pigs 
and chickens, and am earning money 


THE WISE OLD OWL 


When that wise old ow! sat in his oak 
And “the more he heard, the less he 
spoke,” 
I wonder now, what good *twould do 
If I should know the things he knew, 
If I never passed the good along 
Or tried to straighten out the wrong? 
“The less he spoke the more he 
heard,”’ 
Who’d want to be like that old bird? 
Mamie Nelle Odum, 
Newton County, Ga. 


She Drew a Prize 














to buy War Bonds, knowing that I 
am helping my family and serving 
the good old U.S.A. Janet Duncan, 

Acadia Parish, La. 


SECRETARY of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard stated that we 
should have the 3 V’s for our Victory 
slogan and the first of the 3 V’s was 
vegetables. So let’s remember, “Keep 
em eatin’.” Sarah Mims, 

Chilton County, Ala. 


UNDER THE Stars and Stripes 
we enjoy liberties for which our fore- 
fathers fought. American democracy 
is based on ideas proving of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 
“E Pluribus Unum” means one of 


many. We should all be proud to 




















American ideals and 


defend the 
democracy for which this motto 


Jean Horton, 
Harris County, Tex. 


PEOPLE CAN be taught to recog- 
nize their common interests and ob- 
ligations. International understand- 
ing depends upon hospitality, not 
hostility; sympathy, not suspicion. 

Nancy Taylor, 
Halifax County, Va. 


I READ about the homemade 
telescope in The Progressive Farmer. 
I have just completed a telescope 
very much like the one described, ex- 
cept I have two eyepieces, magnify- 
ing 50 and 100 times. I made the 
tube from one a rug was rolled on. 


stands. 
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It is 6 feet long and 3% inches in 
diameter. Focusing is the big job, 
but I’m doing very well with it now. 
Lanus Hammack, 

Franklin County, Miss. 


WE ARE ALL going to learn to 
fight harder, and give up more since 
America is at war! I think we can 
and will, too! We are not fighting 
this war to get something, but to 
keep America a free land. So let’s 
keep buying War Bonds and Stamps: 

Amilea Pollard, 
Blount County, Tenn. 


I AM growing a Victory garden, 
and I learned about being a steady 


‘worker from a starling which built 


her nest under the eaves of our hen 
house. In the morning she flies 
down the hill. After a while she 
flies back like a streak, with a big, 
juicy worm (from my garden) for 
her babies. She keeps this up all 
day long. If a tiny bird can work so 
hard, surely I, an 11-year-old boy, 
can stand to work in the field and 
garden. Charles Hugh Rice, 

Garrard County, Ky. 








tig OUR first prize of $2.50 in War 
#4Stamps this month for the best 
drawing submitted by a Young 
Southerner goes to Sally Ann Mc- 
Neil, Brunswick County, N. C., who 
sketched her sister, Trudy. Sally Ann 
is 14 and has never studied art. 

If you want to compete for a simi- 
lar prize, send not more than two 
black and white drawings to Young 
Southerners Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
























LOUISVILLE 





MEMPHIS 


-with the new, sensational 


AUTOMATIC HITCH CONTROL 


A year before Pearl Harbor, Avery engineers were 
hard at work designing a new plow that would cost 
the American farmers less to own, less to operate 
and do better, faster and easier work. The new 
Avery Victory Gang Plow—a plow that does a full 
dollar’s worth of plowing for every dollar’s worth 
of gasoline—is the result of these efforts. 


It maintains a constant load and a uniform depth 
no matter how uneven the ground over which the 
tractor travels. This is made possible by the Auto- 
matic Hitch Control exclusive with Avery Tru-draft. 


Although available at present only in limited quan- 
tities, the Victory plow points the way to a greater 
American agriculture not only now but in the years 
of peace to come. 
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ASK FOR ‘*PLUG-CHEK” 
INSPECTION SERVICE 


Ask for this 24-page book and regapping your pres- 


packed with laughs and sly ent plugs may give ‘‘like- 
new" Stop for 
‘“‘Plug-Chek’' Inspection Serv- 
ice and the funniest cartoon 
book that ever tickled your 
funny bone. Do it today. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Merck P 


indising Div 


humor when you drive in for performance. 


‘Plug-Chek ‘Inspection Serv- 
ice. Plug-Chek’ helps your 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug service 
man quickly spot faulty plugs 

tells him if they waste gas 


and power. Often cleaning Toledo, Ohio Sarnia, Ontario 


Color and condition tell 
whether spark plugs are 
operating “‘too hot,” or 
“too cold,” or just right. 
Matching your plugs with 
those illustrated on the 
“Plug-Chek” is the first 
step in restoring new life 
fo spark-weary engines. 


AUTO-LIT 


In its 26 great manufacturing divisions, Auto-Lite is producing for America’s Armed Forces on land, sea and in the alr 


YOURS-- 


$20 to $50 Income Every Week 


Yes, you can earn a steady income and be independent and your own boss. We help you 
and there is no cost for necessary working supplies to sell and collect among farmers. 
Earn from $20.00 to $50.00 and more in pleasant outdoor work and right in your own 
county or section of the state. It just depends upon you as to how much you earn. 
Do not apply unless you are over 21 years old. If you have a car and are willing 
to travel a day or two each week so much the better and the bigger your earnings. 


WRITE TODAY 


Be the first to write for an appointment in your community—just give your sales experience, 
if ary—whether you have a car and how much time you can give to a profitable and 
pleasant job. 


SPARK 
Stree: 











Write Agency Department 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Address Office Nearest You 
DALLAS, TEX. MEMPHIS, TENN. 









RALEIGH, N. C, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Improvements 


Hutcherson 


Aw 


As all homes should be in warm sectio 
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ns of the South, 








the Hutcherson home is well supplied with porches. 


By MRS. M. D. HUTCHERSON 


@ On page 38 Dr. Poe tells how 
the Hutchersons made the $250 
prize-winning improvements 
outside their home. . . and here 
Mrs. Hutcherson herself tells 
how the family made the im- 
provements inside the house. 


rail IT WAS in January 1940, that 
we began work in the “Landlord- 
Tenant Home Improvement Con- 
test” and Mr. Hutcherson bought 
paint for the kitchen during the Jan- 
uary sales. But before painting, we 
washed the ceiling, walls, and fur- 
niture and then sandpapered every- 
thing that needed it. Mr. Hutcher- 
son repaired the little walnut table 
that goes underneath the telephone 
and made a new woodbox. Then we 
painted the walls and stained or 
painted the furniture. I used print 
egg mash bags to make curtains for 
the storage cabinets and bought new 
shades for the windows. 


In July, Mr. 
Screens—New, Hutcherson made 
Repaired new screens and 

repaired old ones. 
In October, we hired a plasterer to 
put on plaster in the parlor, guest 
room, and two halls. With Ralph 
and Mr. Hutcherson helping all 
they could, we saved much of the 
expense for labor. When the plast- 
er was dry, we painted it ivory and 
the woodwork white. 

In March 1941, we painted the 
dining room, using creain paint. 
Then I cleaned up the old safe made 
by Mr. Hutcherson’s father about 
100 years ago, refinished it with wal- 
nut stain, and waxed it to bring out 
the beauty of the wood. The dining 
table was refinished in the same way 
and so were the chairs. I also cleaned 
and refinished 17 more chairs and 
two old rockers. Later, I hunted up 
two old-time half-gallon jugs and 
three pretty bottles which I filled with 
colored sand to use for doorstops. 
Soft pads pasted to the bottoms keep 
them from scratching the floors. 

In October, we painted Clara’s 
room and waxed the floors; in her 
room I had our round-wick nickel 
lamp made into an electric lamp and 
a walnut stand made to set it on. In 
November, we painted Ralph’s room, 


washed the porch ceilings and paint- 
ed them. I also cleaned up the water 
stand and separator table and paint- 
ed them. 


We began on 
Ralph’s room the 
last of the month, 
painting the bed 
and cot with white enamel and put- 
ting up a new shelf for his books 
and papers. I made over a box used 
for storage, covering each end and 
the top with veneering, then stained 
and varnished it. An old walnut 
chest my mother gave me was also 
refinished for his room. Then we 
painted the walls cream and hung 
new curtains made from print feed 
sacks and made a_ bedspread to 
match the curtains. 


A Complete 
Going Over 


In December, we 
painted Mr. 
Hutcherson’s and 
my room a warm 
gray and repainted the furniture. Mr. 
Hutcherson repaired the broken 
springs in the beds and I made a new 
cabinet out of packing boxes and 
covered it with veneer. 

When we entered the contest we 
had no idea of doing as much paint- 
ing as we did, but after we painted 
the rooms we had planned to paint, 
we decided to paint all of them. 

Comfort and beauty have been 
our two main objectives in all this 
contest. Our home is the o!d Hutch- 
erson homestead and part of the 
house is 150 years old. We sit in the 
old-fashioned kitchen because it is 90 
convenient and comfortable and we 
can all enjoy being together. Not 
only does it make our work easiet, 
but light and fuel cost less this way: 


They “Do” 
Their Room 









“Hurry up, Gertrude! 
dozen eggs and I can buy a War Bond!” — 
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TYPHOID 
and Its 
Prevention 


DOCTOR, what has caused the 
marked decrease in typhoid dur- 
ing recent years? 





The prevention of typhoid has 
been summed up in the word clean‘i- 
ness. By this is meant not only clean 
food, especially water and mitk, but 
also cleanliness of person and sur- 
roundings. Sir William Osler, the 
greatest of modern physicians, said 
that typhoid is the best index to the 
sanitary intelligence of a community, 
since a knowledge of how it is caused 
and how it may be avoided gives any- 
one who uses the knowledge an al- 
most absolute protection against the 


By 6. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. BD. : 
Health Editor 





disease. The decrease in the rate of 
typhoid has followed improvement 
in the sanitation of our homes and 
towns, particularly the provision of 
safe water supplies and_ efficient 
sewage disposal. Typhoid is a long, 
serious, and expensive disease. Usual- 
ly about 10 per cent of cases die, so 
the amount of sickness due to it can 
be estimated when it is considered 
that in 1900 it caused more than 35,- 
000 deaths in the United States. At 
that time it was fourth on our mor- 
tality list of communicable diseases, 
whereas now: it has dropped below 
twelfth place. In fact, there are now 
about 6 deaths 

from automo- The housefly is a “h 
bile accidents f deat! 
to each one 
from typhoid. 

Just how is typhoid caught? 

By eating or drinking typhoid 
germs with the food. These germs, 
which are too small to be seen with 
the naked eye, live and multiply in 
the bodies of human beings. They 
pass from the bodies of the follow- 
ing groups of infected persons, main- 
ly in the bowel discharges: (1) per- 
sons ill with typhoid fever; (2) 
carriers, persons who have had the 
disease and recovered or who have 
had the disease in too mild a form 
to be recognized, but who continue 
tocarry and discharge typhoid germs. 


ner di ase “Dor 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 


Pa would make a good 
general. He would al- 
Ways expect the worst 
and get ready for it in- 
stead o’ countin’ on the 
enemy to be weak and 
dumb. 


Emily says she never 
tells anybody when she 
feels bad; but if she don’t that’s the only 
thing she ever keeps to herself. 


The Government don’t need to hunt in- 
come tax dodgers. If all towns are like 
ours, envy will see to it that everybody is 
Teported, 


_Jane always has an alibi. She figures it 
aint her fault if dumb men get elected to 
tess because she never votes. 








How does a person catch the dis- 
ease from a patient or carrier? 

Usually by direct contact, by flies, 
or through water. Persons who at- 
tend typhoid patients may get their 
hands soiled with discharge from 
the sick; then by handling food or 
drink they may carry the infection to 
themselves or to others. A carrier 
who handles food, especially milk or 
vegetables which are eaten raw, or 
who works in a kitchen, is especially 
dangerous on account of the many 
opportunities he has of spreading the 
disease. Flies are very important in 
the spread of typhoid. If the dis- 
charges from a patient are not dis- 
infected but are allowed to be thrown 
on the ground or into an open privy, 
the disease can be spread by flies 
carrying the filth into the kitchen to 
the food. This is particularly so in 
villages if the houses are not 
screened. Also, if the discharges are 
thrown onto the ground or into an 
open-surface privy, the germs are 
likely to be washed by rain into 
nearby streams or springs. And heavy 
rains may carry them into tthe well, 
if this does not have a cover which 
prevents the entrance of surface 
water. 

What are the best means of pre- 
venting typhoid in rural districts? 

The best safeguards are sanitation, 
personal cleanliness, and vaccination. 
Every home 
and school 
should have a 
sanitary latrine 
and be screen- 
ed, and there should be provision for 
the safe storage of food. Water sup- 
plies, wells, and springs, should be 
protected against the entrance of sur- 
face washings; if they become muddy 
during a rain they are receiving sur- 
face water and are dangerous. Ii 
there is any doubt about the safety of 
the drinking water, it should cer- 
tainly be boiled. ; 

Persons who have the care of 4 
typhoid patient should wash their 
hands . thoroughly with soap and 
water each time they come in con- 
tact with the sick. And everyone 
should wash his hands before eating 
and after visiting the toilet. If all 
homes were sanitated and had safe 
water supplies, and cleanliness were 
practiced universally, there would 
not be many chances of typhoid 
spreading. But there are always 
ignorant or careless people who will 
not use latrines or practice cleanli- 
ness and who are a constant source 
of danger to their families and 
neighbors. 

So, against all of these things 
anti-typhoid vaccination is an addi- 
tional protection. This vaccine is in- 
jected into the arm and does not, as 
a rule, cause any painful symptoms; 
and it does not make a sore. The 
vaccine, which should be taken every 
two years, can be given by your fami- 
ly doctor or obtained at your local 


health office. 
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| Doctor of 
Motors 


NO GUESSWORK HERE! 


} mechanic 


doesn’t guess! With a profi- 
ciency developed by experi- 
ence and study, he accurately a ee 

Better mechanics every- 
where recommend and in- 
stall Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings because they know 
how well these rings stop 
oil pumping, save fuel, 
and restore power, pick- 
up, and pep. Have Perfect 
Circles installed in your 
car, truck, and tractor. It 
will take but a few hours 
and the cost is surprisingly 
low. If you do your own 
work, you will find Perfect 
Circles easy to install— 
with full directions in 
each package. 


ECT 
CLE 
—s 


Wil 


panne 5 


truck, and tractor to him regu- 
larly! It will save you money 
... and save your equipment. 


finds out what is wrong with 
your car, truck, or tractor. 
For, as a Doctor of Motors, he 
depends upon no trial and 
error methods, 
thumb! 
Scientifically he makes his 
diagnosis—and scientifically he 
makes the necessary repairs or 


no rule of 


adjustments. As a craftsman 
he employs kuowledge—not 
guesswork. 


Depend upon your Doctor 
of Motors. Take your car, 










THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 





Hagerstown, Ind 
U.S.A. and 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canado 
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says “DOC” PETERS 


“spake our duck hunting for example. Lots of fellows won't 

Lae out at a// this season. But whether a man’s at home, 
or away on duty, he can figure on coming back to the marsh 
later on. 

“That duck blind will still be waiting for him and his pal. 
There'll be that same familiar rustling of the marsh grasses. 
And a long flight of plump mallards slanting down wind 
into range. 

“You know, I expect most hunting and shooting will be a 
lot better by then, too. Game will be more plentiful. And the 
continuing research for improvement ought to make our am- 
munition better than ever. 


“Look at Peters, famous since away back in the eighties for 
power in any load. They’ve developed shot shells that reach 
way up for high-flying ducks... big game Inner-Belted bullets 
that smack down deer and bear with power to spare . . . and 
businesslike little .22’s that really knock pests galley-west! 

“Will that power be a thing of the past? No sirree! When 
Peters factories and research laboratories stop working full 
time for Uncle Sam, Peters shells and cartridges will sti// pack 
maximum power, accuracy and dependability for us hunters , 
and shooters.” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute, For a More Abundant Game Supply” 


“Inner-Belted” is a trade mark 
of Peters Cartridge Division 










PETERS “vow” 




















































How 


To 
Make 


Livestock 








Silage—New Mark of a 
Good Farmer 


tin WHILE most stockmen have 
silos in good order ready to fill, 
there’: are some who will have to 
hustle to get one ready for the cane 
crop or the corn and soys and what- 
ever grew up with them. For low- 
cost silos, North Carolina authorities 
recommend trench, box, or octagon 
silos. Many in the mid-South like 
the paper bag silo made of woven 
wire fence lined with an extra good 
quality of waterproof building paper. 
Don’t fail to get detailed instructions 
from your county agent or your state 
extension office or experiment sta- 
tion. 


What’s the largest silo you’ve ever 
seen? The largest we’ve ever seen 
is a trench silo. It is on the Shelby 
County (Tennessee) penal farm 
near Memphis. It is: 260 feet long, 
15'4 feet wide at the bottom, 1714 
feet wide at the top and 20 feet deep. 
The walls stand 3 feet above the gen- 
eral level of the ground but are 
ramped with soil. The walls are re- 
inforced with “deadmen” every 20 
feet to keep them from caving in 
when the silo is empty. A 60-foot 
ramp permits trucks to back right 
into the silo for loading. 

This huge silo holds 1,700 tons of 
silage. The size is justified by the 
fact that the farm feeds 800 head or 
more of bee¥ cattle and a large herd 
of Jerseys. 


Sorghum 


Just as we were 
Grass Silage, learning to make 
No Molasses grass silage with 

the use of molasses 
or phosphate, along came the war 
and took the supply of molasses and 
phosphate. But will that stop us? 
Hardly. Our research workers have 
learned how to put up grass silage 
without molasses or phosphate. It’s 
a matter of moisture. 


of beef. 


For example, if alfalfa is put in 
the silo immediately after being cut 
it contains too much moisture, it be- 
comes water-logged, the wrong kind 
of fermentation takes place and the 
silage becomes foul-smelling. Such 
odors go right on into the milk. If 
put in too dry, the silage molds and 
is unsuitable for feeding. 


But there is a happy medium if 
you can find it. By allowing the 
grass to wilt in the swath for about 
two or three hours the moisture con- 
tent is reduced to 65 or 70 per cent. 





When to Cut 


silage cutter, don’t forget the Ala 
bama results where whole sorghum 
was put in the trench silo and cut 
ting was done with a sharpe 
spade as the silage was fed. 






Then it will behave 
when put in the silo and 
will make excellent 
silage. 

The difficulty lies in 
knowing when that 
moisture content is right. 
An accurate device for 
testing costs about $50, 
A homemade device 
costing very little did not 
impress us as being a 
safe guide in the hands 
of anyone but a most 
particular worker. With 
experience one could 
soon learn to judge the 
moisture content pretty 
closely. But how is one 
going to get the experi- 
ence? 

At this season of the 
year there will be a little 


corn or cane one can mix in with 
the grass and save the day. Some 
are using corn and cob meal at the 
rate of 200 pounds to the ton. 


The Arkansas Ex- 


Growing Beef periment Station 
by the Acre 


found that an acre 
of corn making 


7.15 tons of forage per acre made 
897 pounds of beef when fed as 
silage. In other words, that’s 897 





pounds of beef per acre. Just figure 
what that would be at 10 or 12 cents 
a pound on foot. 


Again we turn to 
results at the 
Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station. At- 


las sorghum cut in the boot stage 
made 9.58 tons of green stuff per 
acre which, when fed as silage, pro- 
duced 589 pounds of beef. Cut in 
the soft dough stage it made 13.5 
tons of forage and 965 pounds of 
beef per acre. Cut when fully ma- 
ture, the yield of forage was 14.37 
tons which, 
pounds of beef. 

But more interesting is that Atlas 
sorghum making 11.29 tons of green 
stufl to the acre produced 1,348 
pounds of beef, while a similar acre 
cured out as fodder (stalks and all, 
we assume) made only 603 pounds 


when fed, made 1,187 


These results were secured through 
winter feeding of feeder calves. 
Silage was the only roughage. They 
were given all of that they would 
eat and in addition had three-fourths 
of a pound of grain mixture per day 
for each 100 pounds of weight. The 
grain mixture was made up in the 
ratio of 50 pounds cottonseed meal, 47 
pounds yellow corn, 2 pounds bone- 
meal and 1 pound salt. 

If you have several cows and plenty 
of sorghum but can’t arrange for 4 
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fq DURING August I usually plant 

49 some of most of the following: 

Beets, Chinese cabbage, bush snapbeans, 
carrots, roasting ear corn, table peas, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, bush butterbeans, Irish po- 
tatoes, Swiss chard, collards, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, rutabaga turnips, squash, endive. 

What we plant this month will de- 
termine whether the late fall and 
winter garden will pay off. By mak- 
ing plantings from now until late 
October and protecting late crops 
from frost, the vegetable season may 
be considerably extended. 

I find U.S. Refugee No.5and String- 
less Black Valentine the best snap- 
beans for late summer and fall plant- 
ing. Both are quite disease- and 
drouth-resistant, very productive and 
of good quality. I consider Refugee 
slightly the superior of the two. 


Thick Collards “I don’t grow nine- 

pound collards. 
About Aug. 20 I drill seed thinly in 
rows three feet wide. I do not thin 
out but let them grow thickly.” So 
writes J. F. Hunter of Warren Coun- 
ty, N. C., and adds, “Try this way 
with collards if you want something 
tender and good.” 


Roasting Ears For some good eat- 

ing just before 
frost, I try to get in a small planting 
of some of the early maturing corns 


during late or early August. For this 
purpose I like such varieties as 
Trucker’s Favorite, Honey June, and 
Jarvis Golden Prolific. Plant on a 
branch bottom or other moist ground. 


Mixed Greens For a winter sup- 

ply of good greens, 
Ernest F. Scott of Robeson County, 
N. C., writes me that he proceeds as 
follows: “In August or September I 
make a rich bed and thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil. Then I broadcast a 
mixture of seed, including different 
Varieties of turnips, mustard, tender- 
green, carrots, beets, and lettuce. I 
mix with this cotton seed which pro- 
vides shade. This is the best method 
I have ever tried for securing excel- 
lent winter greens.” 


For squash just be- 
fore frost, I plant 
the White Bush variety in August. 
f planted on moist, well prepared, 
well fertilized ground they rarely 
ever fail from this late planting. 


Late Squash 


-More Greens Sow seed in drill 


in August or Sep- 

tember as for collards. Thin out 18 
inches apart. Broccoli makes excel- 
t greens, and Chinese cabbage 
may be used this way or for making 
+ Endive is an excellent salad 


—U.S.D.A. Photo. 


and garnishing vegetable that may be 
planted at the same time. Like all 
other vegetables, these must have a 
fertile and well prepared soil if they 
are to produce satisfactorily. 


For late planting, 
Baby Potato and 
Henderson Bush are the leaders. 
Both possess good pod-setting ability, 
and this is very important for sum- 
mer planting. Both are excellent for 
canning’ or quick-freezing. 


Butterbeans 


Late Tomeatees Plant seed now in 

hills in the row 
where they are to grow and thin out 
after they are up and growing well. 
For late planting, Greater Baltimore 
is one of the best because of its heat- 
and drouth-resisting qualities. My 
second choice is Marglobe. From this 
late planting, ripe tomatoes should 
be had before frost, and the green 
ones may be stored indoors to ripen 
later or used for making relish, etc. 
Frames Many have found 
it good practice to 
grow late summer and fall vegetables 
in frame gardens. They may serve 
as a protection against both heat and 
cold. To make one, thoroughly pre- 
pare and enrich a piece of ground 
five or six feet wide, and as long as 
wanted, usually 25 to 30 feet. Then 
inclose in a box-like frame, using 
planks one foot wide. Nail strips 
crosswise of the frame each five feet. 
These help support the sides and to 
hold up slats or brush to provide par- 
tial shade in very hot weather or 
brush or other material to protect 
from early cold weather. Locate the 
frame garden near the house or barn, 
or other place where it can be water- 
ed when needed. 


Many garden seed 
were scarce this 
year, and they may be even more so 
next year. It will be wise for all of 
us to save as much as we can of the 
following kinds: beans and peas, 
corn, cucumber, eggplant, mustard, 
cantaloupe, okra, pepper, squash, 
radish, tomatoes, and watermelons. 


Save Seed 
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Laid up...or going strong 
«Which will it be? 








LITTLE EXTRA CARE—and lots of the proper lubrication 
—make a lot of difference in the length of a tractor’s life. 


Realizing this, farmers are insisting on a quality oil to 
lubricate their tractors, trucks, and other farm machinery. 
But quality doesn’t necessarily mean paying a top price. 
That’s why many farmers use Gulflube Motor Oil. Gulflube— 
refined from specially selected crudes by Gulf’s Multi-sol 
process—is one moderately priced oil that offers you a quality 
bonus. Try it. 


About Cows, Milk, and Flies 


can be sprayed at milking time to quiet 
your cows, without imparting taste or 
odor to milk. It’s economical, and it’s 
sold on the basis of Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your Money Back. 


During the fly season, many dairymen 
use Gulf Livestock Spray to help pro- 
tect their cows. This effective spray is 
made with pyrethrum—the time-tested 
insect-killing-and-repelling ingre- 
dient, and a specially processed neutral 
oil base. Gulf Livestock Spray does 
two jobs for your cattle, and does 
them well. 


1. t kills flies, lice, and ticks when you 
spray it on them. ; 


2. It repels stable and horn flies, mos- 
quitoes, and gnats in barn and pasture. 
This helps you reduce the insect annoy- 
ance that often cuts milk production. 








What’s more, Gulf Livestock Spray 


HOW TO DO IT 
by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research and Development Division 


TO STOP THAT SQUEAK 


Gulf Penetrating Oil is ideal for many 
small jobs that come up on a farm. It 
quickly loosens rusted nuts and bolts, 
Pipe couplings, hinges, locks, and 
other metal parts. Gulf Penetrating 
Oil reaches the tiniest, tight-fitting 
recesses, carrying along microscopi- 
cally fine graphite which softens rust 
swiftly. This handy oil puts a quick 
stop to squeaks in automobile springs, 
and it’s economical to use, too. 











FREE—60-Page Tractor Manual 


Just off the press! A complete, authori- 
tative, non-technical encyclopedia on 
tractor operation and maintenance. A 
book you’d have to pay a dollar to buy 
—if it were for sale. Compiled and 
edited by Gulf engineers. Limited sup- 
ply available to tractor operators 
only. Send a postcard to Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for your copy, stating type 
or types of tractors you operate. 
stores...at milk gathering 


stations and by feed stores. OIL IS AMMUNITION « USE IT WISELY 
TUNE IN—‘‘We, the People’”’!— Sunday Night at 7:30 Eastern War Time—Columbia Network 





Biron 


Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf distrib- 
uting plants. Gulfspray, 
Gulf Livestock Spray, and 
other Gulf products for 
home and farm are sold at 
Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, variety 
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There’s One in Every Family...4,aa-, 


zZ LALLA 


, P-ssstr! <4 GRANMA SEZ, IF 
IVE FOUND OUT WHATS YOU'LL PROMISE TO 


FIX UP YOUR 
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TO TAKE A 
GANDER AT 
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DON'T YOU JOIN 
UP IN THE RESERVES, UNC— 
THE NAVY'S TAKIN’ GUYS 
















AND ME 
FEELIN’ LIKE 
A TORPEDOED 
WASH TUB! 




















SO AT GRANMAS SUGGESTION, NOT ONLY UNC, 
BUT ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY, JOINED 
UP WITH POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY MORNING. 
NOW SEE THE DIFFERENCE------ 
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BEAT ME DOWN TO 
BREAKFAST, EH, FOLKS ? 
WELL, I FOOLED YA !! 
I HELD A BOX OF 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES 
IN RESERVE ! 


AN 














ANY 


FOR NAVY CHOW 

LIKE YOU DO FOR 

POSTS BRAN FLAKES- 

YOU'LL EAT 'EM J 
OUT OF BOAT 

AND ALL! J 
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THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO CAN BE HELPED , 








© Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 
‘ You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

I. Bran to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 





























Ration cards set no lim- 
its on homemade enter. 
tainment, and nothing 
has more guest-appeal 
than an_ old-fashioned 
barbecue. Add a party 
flavor by using a port- 
able grill that can be 
bought or made athome, 



























fr DEAR R.R.: Iam 13 years old, 
abut Mother says I am not old 
enough to go with boys. What can 
I do? T. G., Alabama. 
I agree with Mother if she is -re- 
ferring to regular dates. Most girls 
do not begin before they are 16. That 
doesn’t mean that I don’t approve of 
mixed parties, or even “pairing off” 
for such occasions. In fact, such 
mixed groups give both you and ‘the 
boys a splendid opportunity to learn 
how to get along with each other. 
The boys learn how to look after a 
girl when they are taking her out for 
the evening, and the girls learn to be 
at ease in a boy’s company. These 
associations go a long way toward 
assuring “dating popularity” later, 


Dear R.R.: Iam losing one of my 
best friends for not acting grown-up 
at 13. I am just in the 8th grade. 
What should I do about it? 

J. S., North Carolina. 

Artificial articles are never as at- 
tractive as the real thing, so be con- 
tent to be a girl until you are really 
grown-up. There’s plenty of time 
for you to do both, and as my grand- 
mother always reminded me, once 


iit SELECTING the best 
MJ four from all the fine 
letters you wrote telling 
how you make money to 
buy stamps was certainly a 
hard job, but here are the 
winners in the contest. First 
prize, $1 in War Stamps, goes to 
Richard V. Ward, Baldwin County, 
Ala., who writes: 

“Tam 7 years old. I live on a farm. 
I have been picking up potatoes and 
picking beans because help is hard 
to get and also I wanted to buy some 
War Stamps. One day I made 84 
cents. I have a War Stamp book with 
$3.20 worth of stamps in it. I will 
soon have my book full.” 

M. L. Mitchell, Franklin County, 
Va., wins second prize, 80 cents in 
War Stamps, with this letter: 

“IT am a little boy 9 years old. All 
my life I have saved some each year 
from raising chickens and a lamb, 
and from gifts. This year I bought 
two $25 War Bonds with my sav- 
ings. I then had $4.75 left. Now I 
am selling magazine subscriptions to 
help buy another bond. Last week 
I earned $1.25 and week before, 62 
cents with which I bought War 
Stamps.” 

Third prize, 50 cents in War 
Stamps, goes to Joahna Carr, Hidal- 
go County, Tex. Here is her letter: 





“Tam 7 years old. In the morning 


For the 
Littlest 
Folks 





you are “grown-up” you can’t ever 
enjoy a little girl’s privileges again. 
Don’t worry about losing the friend. 
There are other girls who feel the 
same as you do, and they will make 
more worth-while friends. 

Dear R. R.: I have been dating a 
boy for four years, but he is much 
older than 1am and my parents don’t 
like him. I only see him once a 
month. What do you advise that I 
do? M. M., North Carolina. 

Since your parents object, why not 
spend most of your time with boys 
more nearly your own age? You 
don’t seem to be particularly in love 
with this boy, and if you see other 
boys, too, your family will probably 
be satisfied when they know he is not 
yout only interest. 


Hee yan 





Do you need help with your popu- 
larity problems? Write Ruth Ryan 
about them. Enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for your answer and 
address your letter to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, at the office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. 











I dry dishes for Mother, 
then pick up the papers off 
the floor. Then my brother, 
John, 5 years old, and I 
take my baby brother, age 
3 years, who is not very 
strong, out in the sunshine 
to play. In return, Mother gives me 
money for myself. Almost every 
week I buy War Stamps. I hope to 
win some more. This is my first 
visit. I hope I am welcome.” 


Agnes Jasa, Brevard County, Fla., 
wins fourth place and 30 cents in 
War Stamps with her letter. 

I imagine every single one of you 
has a pet at home that you are very 
fond of—a dog, a rabbit, a squirrel, 
or any one of a dozen others. Won't 
you write me about them, giving 
their names and telling what you 
like about your pet? To the writer 
of the best letter on this subject, I will 
send $1 in War Stamps, and to the 
writer of the second best letter, 50 
cents in War Stamps. To all other 
little folks writing letters on this 
subject, I will send directions for 
making cut-out pictures for your 
room. Mail your letters by Aug. 18, 
and address them to Miss Kate, Little 
Folks Editor, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 
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HE national convention of 
American Home Econom- 
ics Association which I 
have just attended brought 
trained home economists from 48 
states to exchange their best and 
latest information. No question is 
of greater concern than the family 
in a world at war. What with 
rationing problems and the con- 
stantly growing need for adjust- 
ments in the home to wartime con- 
ditions, home economists feel a 
grave and ever deepening sense of 
responsibility in this war. Meeting 
in Boston, Mass., where partial 
blackout is enforced each night, the 
war becomes a sterner reality to 
those of us who live away from our 
shore lines. A trip, riding some 
miles on dimmed-out lights, such as 
I had one night returning from a 
meeting, is a definite guarantee and 
unforgettable reminder that we 
have a war to win. 

Standing in line to get sugar 
for canning, farmers in Dallas 
County, Tex., expressed the hope 
that rationing problems could be 
more economically worked out to 
save needlessly long automobile 
trips, often on doubtful tires, and 
at a time when farm families are so 
desperately needed in their fields. 
In Palo Pinto County, too, several 
farmers were halted in their field 
work because of difficulty in secur- 
ing extra parts, tires for tractors, 
etc. Earnest, united effort on the 
part of representative farm people 
will doubtlessly do away with 
much red tape which is actually hindering the planting and cultivation of 
food and feed crops. 

Midlothian home demonstration club members, Ellis County, Tex., dressed 
in neat washable cottons, observed Georgia Mae Evans, home agent, in her 
demonstration of “New Tips on Canning.” Steam. rather than precook cer- 
tain vegetables in order to preserve vitamins, Miss Evans advised. Members 
of the club donated $5 to the USO. They spoke of saving vital war materials 
and the wise use of gasoline, but emphasized the need of farm families 
for regular church attendance, an occasional picture. “And yes, even a picnic 
ever so often,” one woman interposed. 


What Home Agreed that it is patriotic and loyal to produce food 
at home.and to conserve it, business-like farm 
Work Is Worth families like to know if home production does 
really pay. Does it pay to can? Well, apparently 
most Southern families are agreed that it does pay, but we are not always 
sure just how much is added to the family income by home production of 
fruit and garden. How much do you have in home baking? Shall we do 
simple home sewing? Will it pay to do laundry at home or shall we send it 
out? Farm homemakers and their families are asking themselves these ques- 
tions. Partially, at least, we find the answer from a farm in New York State. 
Records from the School of Living conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi 
tend to show that time in productive farm home 
enterprises may be converted into earning power. 
Note, however, that the Borsodis employ labor- 
saving equipment and devices to facilitate their 
work, 
These reports supported by records show the 
following savings per hour: 
86 cents by home gardening, $2.32 by fruit growing, 
$1.12 by canning home-grown products, $1.05 by laundry 


work at home, $2.00 by home sewing, and 52 cents by 
home baking. 


COMPANIONS 
—From an etching by Alfred Rudolph. 





Seen and _[n Georgia farm homes and 
Heard farm markets I have found a 
canned soup mixture par ex- 

cellence which may also be 
used in a one-dish meal or stew. Made of toma- 
toes, okra, and corn, the recipe was developed by extension service specialists. 
Lavada Curtis, extension food preservation specialist, Alabama, advises 
against canning in mustard and peanut jars since most of these containers 
do not have standard tops and cannot be refitted satisfactorily for home- 
canned foods. ‘However, such jars will do for jams and jellies,” she states. 
Folks just should not go through life without trying boiled peanuts such 

as I ate not long ago in Georgia and South Carolina. They’re much in de- 
mand at the Thomasville market, Mrs. Kathleen Vickers of Thomas County, 
Ga., told me. For boiling, select peanuts after they fill out and before they 


By SALLIE HILL 


SUNDAY SIESTA 
(Sleep) 


By Lawrence J. Smith 


Sunday siesta, goodness me! 

Tambourine leaves of the cotton- 
wood tree 

Keeping time with a heavily tinned 

Red barn door that swings in the 
wind. 


Sing on, sing on, good summer 
breeze. 

Play on, play on, good green trees, 

Old cottonwood, old sycamore, | 


While I tie down that jitterbug 
door. 









OME. 
epartment 


harden. Wash. Put in water to cover. Add 1 tablespoon soda to 1 quart 
water. Bring to boil. Wash thoroughly to remove soda taste. Cover with 
water, to which has been added 1 tablespoon salt to 1 quart water. Bring to 
boil. Drain, and they’re ready to “pop” the hull and eat. 


(- 


Sugar and To cut down on sugar, Uncle Sam asks us to do these 
Saccharin = "78" a : 

1. Eat more energy-giving foods—fruits, nuts, cheese, 
eggs and bread. 

2. Reduce the amount of sugar in some favorite dishes. 

3. Use some honey, syrups, and molasses for sweetening foods. 

4. Serve dried fruits such as peaches, apples, pears, prunes, raisins, and 
dates which have a high natural sugar content and sweet flavor. 

A timely warning against the indiscriminate substitution of saccharin for 
sugar in foods comes from the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Large doses of saccharin may cause gastro-intesti- 
nal disturbances, although the product appears to have no ill effects in small 
amounts. Let us remember that saccharin is a derivative of coal tar and 
although 300 times as sweet as sugar it really has no food value. 


New In these days of little travel, books offer new landscapes and in- 

B k vite us to new horizons. And Now Tomorrow, by Rachel Field, 

OOKS is the story of a deaf girl and her sure, serene triumph. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.75.) 

Will James in American Cowboy, gives a personalized version of the 
cowboy through three generations from the 1830’s to the present day. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 

For a breath-taking mystery book that you will lose yourself in com- 
pletely, read Blood on Her Shoe, byMedora Field, the story of a Georgia Sea 
Island house party. (The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.) 

On Troublesome Creek, a collection of Southern mountain and mining 
camp stories by James Still has an honest homespun quality that one cannot 
read without enthusiasm. (The Viking Press, New York. $2.50.) 










































































C..0i: really sensitive 
to their “public’s” taste 
know that the real test of 
anything they make is in 
the leftovers. Did you 
ever see any leftovers 
when real Baking Soda 
Biscuits are served? 
They’re the sure-fire cure 
when the family’s appe- 
tite tends to lag. 

There’s one secret for 
successful Soda Biscuits 
and that’s in the leaven- 
ing. Use Baking Soda 
(Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand) and *sour milk— 
for it’s the action of this 
leavening combination 
that gives biscuits their 
delicious flavor, mois- 
ture and soft crumb. 








A Tested Recipe For 
SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1/ teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. 
Turn onto floured boartl 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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it ONE-DISH meals are lifesavers 
M4 for the housewife on double-duty 
days. For the cook, also, who finds 
herself face to face with small 
amounts of several unattractive left- 
overs, the one-dish meal is the easy 
and economical way to solve the 
problem. 

These dishes usually inc!ude meat, 


| potato, and vegetable or their sub- 


stitutes. Home-canned or cured 
meats, stored or canned vegetables, 
potatoes and rice afford many possi- 
bilities for appetizing combinations. 
Cheese and eggs are frequently used 
instead of meat. The ingenious cook, 
however, ‘combines the foods and 
flavors that appeal to her family, but 
at the same time serves a balanced 
and satisfying meal. 
These combinations save much 
time in preparation, fuel, and the 
washing of pots ‘and pans. 
The good old-fashioned boiled din- 
ner of ham hock, cabbage, and pota- 
toes is one of the best. Another one 
is spareribs, green beans, and pota- 
toes. For them, the top of the stove 
is used, but equally good ones may 
be cooked inside the oven. 
Casserole of Meat and Vegetables 
Cut cold cooked meat in cubes; 
prepare an equal quantity of diced 
vegetables (potatoes, carrots, celery, 
turnips, and onion may be used). 
Arrange the meat and vegetables in a 
casserole or baking dish; sprinkle 
each layer lightly with flour, salt and 
pepper. Cover with a mixture of 
water and left-over gravy. Cover the 
dish and bake in a moderate oven 
(375°F.) for 1 hour. 
Rice Creole 

Two large onions, | thin slice ham, 1 
or 2 large green peppers if desired, 4 
cup butter, 2 cups cooked rice, salt and 

pepper, 1 pint tomatoes. 
Cut onion, peppers, and ham very 
fine and simmer in butter; season and 
add rice and tomatoes and bake for 
30 minutes in a moderate oven. Rice 
takes the place of potatoes in this dish 
as it does in the rice meat loaf. If 
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One-Dish Meals on 
Double-Duty Days 


you plan for rice dishes long enough 
ahead of time, you can cook a large 
amount of rice, serving part of it for 
dessert one day and the rest of it the 
next in the following: 


Rice Meat Loaf 
Two cups cooked rice, % cup grated 
carrots, % cup chopped onion, 1% 
pounds sausage, | egg, % cup milk, 
salt, pepper and paprika. 
Combine all ingredients well and 
shape into a greased baking pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven for about 
three-fourths hour or until meat is 
done. This loaf served with hot to- 
mato sauce makes a supper or lunch- 
eon dish complete in itself. 


Surprise Loaf 

One cup macaroni (measured before 

cooking), 1 cup grated cheese, 1 cup 

hot milk, 1 tablespoon each of chopped 

pepper, onion and parsley, 1 cup 

bread crumbs, 3 eggs well beaten, % 
cup butter. 

Cook the macaroni in boiling salted 
water and drain when tender. Mix 
with other ingredients in baking 
dish. Set dish in a pan of hot water, 
cover and bake 45 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. This may be kept hot 
indefinitely without losing its looks 
or taste. 

Plantation Salad 

Two cups chopped cooked meat, 2 cups 

diced cooked potatoes, 1 cup cooked 

diced carrots, lettuce, 3 hard-cooked 
eggs, cooked dressing, | cup chopped 
celery, 3 small gherkins. 

Combine the chopped meat with 
enough dressing to mold. Place in 
mold and chill. Chill potatoes and 
carrots and crisp celery in cold water 
to which a little vinegar has been 
added. When ready to serve, line the 
salad dish with lettuce. Unmold meat 
in the center and arrange the pota- 
toes tossed in dressing around it. 
Place a border of carrots around the 
potatoes, then the celery, drained and 
wiped dry. Chop the whites of hard- 
cooked eggs and sprinkle over salad, 
then press yolks through sieve over 
the meat. Garnish with halves of 
gherkins. This serves six and is an 
excellent luncheon dish. 
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CROCHET SPECIAL—ASSORTED EDGINGS 
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These extra strong 
Jars give SECURITY 
to your pack ~ 
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FRUIT JARS 



















































3 s ees 
This year more than ever your fine food 
pack deserves special security. You'll find 
it in the sturdy Presto Duraglas Jars. Made 
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HERE’S A collection of six crochet leaflets that you can’t 
afford to miss. Make your own edgings for every need— 
delicate handkerchiefs, fine linens, glamorous blouses and 
frocks, filmy underthings, tiny baby clothes. Order As- 
sorted Edgings, a collection of six leaflets, from Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. ~ 





When This War Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 
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WHETHER you spend much or 
little on your grooming, here are 
some practical ways of saving dimes 
by conserving and getting the best 
use from your beauty aids: 

1. Buy large sizes, often called 
economy sizes in creams, powders, 
toothpastes, lipsticks, etc. 

2. To avoid waste, keep these in 
acool place, putting a small amount 
for daily use in a smaller jar. 

3. Keep your favorite containers. 

4, Be extra careful of compacts and 
lipstick containers. Save the ones 
you have and buy refills. 

5. Don’t buy a rouge or lipstick just 
because it captures your fancy. A safe 
way is to choose tints that harmonize 
with the costume colors you've found 
to be flattering. 

6. Get the use of every smidgin’ of 
lipstick; after it’s too low in the con- 
tainer to apply as a stick, scrape it 
out with a sharp penknife into a 





THE hand iron, a valued 
possession, deserves kind 
treatment if you would get 


1. Remove starchy residues 
before. they burn on. Cool 
the iron and clean with cloth 
wrung dry from suds. If necessary, 
use a fine abrasive powder. Avoid 
scratching surfaces of irons. Never 
immerse electric or gasoline irons 
in water. Remove rough places from 
“sadirons” with emery cloth or file. 

2. Wax all irons to keep them 
smooth. Warm the iron and apply 
thin coating of paraffin or beeswax; 
tub iron on paper spread with salt; 
apply second coat of wax; remove 
with cloth. If iron is to be stored a 
while, do not nemove wax. 

3, Handle electric iron carefully. 
Falls disturb the delicate mechanism. 
Overheating burns out elements and 
damages the finish. (New elements 
may be secured.) Disconnect cord 
(do not jerk) from convenience out- 

not at iron. Never attach iron 
tolight socket. Keep cord free from 

and sharp bends. When not 
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rouge box. Apply with your finger 
or mix it with a bit of cream and use 
it as a cream rouge for your cheeks, 

7. We’ve been in the habit of slath- 
ering our cream on in gobs. Foun- 
dation creams defeat their purpose if 
you use too much. Cleansing cream 
is very “spready”—a little goes a 
long way. Skin cream is very ab- 
sorbable but the skin will take up 
only so much; apply excess to your 
hands and elbows. 

8. Use two or three toothbrushes 
alternately so that one is always dry 
and firm. That’s better for cleaning 
and the brushes last longer. 

9. If liquid nail polish thickens, 
thin it down with polish remover. 

10. Save all bits of soap, boil for 
a minute in a bit of water to make a 
jelly for shampoos. 

11. If you haven’t a toothpaste 
tube to exchange for a new one, buy 
powder instead of paste. 


in use, hang cord by an end 
or over two adjoining hooks. 
If cord gets in the way while 
ironing, fasten to it a loop of 
string suspended from a 
hook. Repair or replace worn 
cords. Buy those bearing 
gold tags approved by fire under- 
writers. 

4. Use clear gasoline in gasoline 
irons. Never use high-test gasoline 
or that containing lead compounds. 
If not in recent use, discard gasoline. 
Replace with fresh. Never rush gen- 
erating of burner. When gasoline in 
priming cup has almost burned out, 
open the valve 4% to % turn. The 
flame should be intense blue, not or- 
ange or yellow. If wrong, close 
burner, cool, and start again. 

5. Use ironing temperature suita- 
ble for fabric. Cotton and linen re- 
quire high temperatures, silks and 
woolens, lower, and synthetics the 
lowest. 

6. Exert less pressure on the iron. 
Successful ironing depends largely 
upon the right moisture of fabric and 
proper ironing temperature. 


HAGMAN 
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FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 


To help you with your summer beauty problems, Sally Carter offers five leaflets and 


. attractive folder in which to keep them. 

























Check, leaflets desired, fill in coupon, and 


Mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas; Memphis, Bir- 
» Raleigh. Any’ one will serve you. 


3 B How to Buy Cosmetics Wisely 
* on Bugaboo—Superfluous 


4 Beauty From Your Refrigerator 


O Beauty Hints for Summer 
(J Tricks in the Art of Applying 
Make-Up 














Examining baby under 
giant microscope (if that 


were possible would revea 






s which ma 





















In summer heat, baby's motions 
ca 1 lola quickly aren: 
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SCIENCE TRANSFORMS 
BABY POWDER FROM 






OSMETIC TO HEALTH AID 


N° LONGER should baby powder be bought as a cosmetic, 
merely to make babies smell nice, feel comfortable. A 
new Mennen powder does all that and, in addition, helps 
keep baby’s skin safer in 2 ways: being antiseptic, this 
powder helps protect against harmful germs; being finer 
and smoother (due to new “hammerizing” process) , it 
provides better anti-frictional surface thus helping to pre- 
vent “breaks” in skin which may admit germs. These ad- 


vantages are particularly important in warm weather, 


When thousands of hen excessive perspiration may lead to “prickly heat” (a 


Doctors were ques- germ infection) , chafing, intertrigo and diaper rash. For 


tioned, 3 out of 4 said baby’s greater safety, buy Mennen baby powder, (also 
that they preferred improved with new, delicate scent). Best for baby—it is 
baby powder to be likewise best for you. Pharmaceutical Division, The 
antiseptic 





Millions of hammer blows are 
duplicated by “hammerizing” 
machines which pound Mennen 
Powder to amazing fineness. 
Photos above taken thru micro- 
scope compare leading baby 
powders; they show Mennen, 
bottom circle, is smoother, finer, 
more uniform in texture— 
guards skin better against chaf- 
ing and consequent infection. 


Men 


AN 


r 


| 


EPTI 





Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Toronto. 





Tests of 3 leading baby powders show defi- 
nite antiseptic superiority of new Mennen 
Powder (extreme right). Center of each round 
plate contains a different baby powder. In gray 
areas, germs are thriving; but in dark area 
around center of Mennen plate, germ growth 
has been prevented. 


EN 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


IS A NEW REGULAR FEATURI 
W artime 
Baking Helps 


PRESEN 


CALLING ALL COOKIES! 


Crisp, dainty ones to serve with ice 
cream or fruit drinks when guests drop 
in ... Hearty, crunchy ones to tuck in 
the youngsters’ knapsack when they 
set off for a day’s fishing . . . (And — 
can you think of anything more cool- 
ing, more refreshing, than a tall, cold 
glass of milk and a handful of fresh 
cookies, lazily eaten while you relax in 
the shade down by the brook?) No 
excuse for any cookie shortage this 
summer — Rumford tells you a to 
bake ’em with and without sugar! 


Meee ee me Se | 1 
Rumford Fruit Drop Cookies 
( Sugarless ) 

24 cups sifted 114 cups honey 

flour 1 egg, well 
3 tsps. Rum- aten 

ford Baking 114, tsps. vanilla 
Powder 


VY cup raisins, 
chopped figs, 
or prunes 


Y tsp. salt 

24 c. shortening 
Sift together flour, Rumford Baking 
Powder and salt. Cream shortening, add 
honey slowly and cream until fluffy. Stir 
in well-beaten egg and vanilla. Add rai- 
sins, or other fruit. Add sifted dry ingre- 
dients a little at a time, blending well after 
each addition. Drop by teaspoonfuls on 
lightly greased cookie sheet and bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) for 12 to 15 mi- 
nutes. Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 


Rumford Baking Powder isa “must” 
for sugarless recipes. You see, when we 
use sugar in a recipe, it tends to mask 
flavors ——blend them into each other. 
But — without sugar, the flavors of 
ingredients stand out clearly in every- 
thing you bake. Don’t risk having an 
unpleasant “baking powder” taste in 
your cakes or cookies. Use Rumford. 
It contains no alum ...can never leave 
a bitter taste! 


~ ~~ “ 


Sugar-Savers: Spread jams, jellies, 
frut fillings —or Rumford Sugar- 
less Frosting !— between the layers 
of your cakes... Serve plenty of fresh 

ruits — and sweeten them by com- 
bining with a fruit canned in heavy 
syrup... Use sp ae Sugarless 
Recipes! — They tell you how to 
make all the cakes and cookies and 
muffins you want! 


“ “ “« 


Free! A copy of the 
Rumford Sugarless Re- 
cipe folder is yours for 
the asking. A copy of 
our new booklet “Cap- 
tivating Cookies” is also 
yours, FREE. Just drop 
a postcard to Rumford 
Baking Powder, Box 
5DS, Rumford, R. L 























Mrs. Carl P. Anderson, home demon- 
stration club woman, Dallas County, 
has dried fruit and vegetables for 


several years. 
—Texas Extension Service. 


ia DURING the present emerg- 
ency, every opportunity should 
be taken to preserve all surplus food, 
and because drying does not call for 
sugar, metals or rubber, this form 
of preservation should again come in- 
to its own. Unless the climate is hot 
and dry and the sun shines long 
enough to complete the drying proc- 
ess within a reasonably short time, 
it is recommended that controlled 
heat be used. More vitamins are re- 
tained and the flavor and quality 
are higher when products are han- 
dled and dried speedily. 


For sun drying 


Equipment you will need a 
Needed supply of suitable 
trays, but if the 


quantities are small, canvas, heavy 
wrapping paper, or muslin held in 
place by strips of lath will take the 
place of the trays. The sloping roof 
of a woodshed or porch with south- 
ern exposure is a good location. 
Access of insects may be prevented 
by covering trays with muslin, cheese- 
cloth, or wire screens. To minimize 
contamination from dust, select an 
area covered with a good stand of 
grass and as far as possible from roads 
and sources of dust. Bring trays in 
at night or at least stack to prevent 
the condensation of moisture on the 
surface of the products. Where elec- 
tricity is cheap an electric fan may be 
used to supplement sun drying. 
When partly dry, stack 
several trays, one upon 
another, separated by 
bits of wood and place 
the fan at one end of 
the stack to drive a cur- 
rent of air over the 
trays. 

Drying in heated 
driers with controlled 
heat has several advan- 
tages over sun drying 
—it goes on continu- 
ously despite the time of day or the 
weather, it reduces drying time, and 
it extends the drying season into the 
fall. Directions for constructing 
driers (or evaporators) are given in 
U.S.D.A. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 984, 
“Farm and Home Drying of Fruits 
and Vegetables.” 


Fruits: 


peas, 


mientos. 


To prevent dis- 
coloration, pare 
fruits with stain- 
less steel knives on 
a wooden board. To set the color and 
prevent darkening, fruits should ‘be 
sulphured, steamed, or dipped in 
salt water. Sulphuring preserves the 


Pare Fruits 
Carefully 





BAYT SHV 


FOODS ADAPTED 
TO DRYING 


apples, apri- 
cots, figs, peaches, pears, 
berries, plums, prunes. 

Vegetables: 
corn, shelled beans and 
snapbeans, okra, 
pumpkin, squash, beets, 
carrots, leafy green vege- 
tables, peppers and pi- 





Calls for 
Drying 


By ESTELLE FOURNET 


Food Preservaion Specialist, 
Louisiana Extension Service 


natural color and flavor of fruits, pre- 
vents undue loss of vitamins, sour- 
ing and insect attacks. For the sul- 
phur treatment, work outdoors. A 
tight-fitting packing box or wooden 
frame covered with roofing paper or 
wall board makes a satisfactory sul- 
phur chamber. Support loaded trays 
on blocks of wood, and place pieces 
of lath between layers. Allow 1 level 
teaspoon sulphur for each pound of 
prepared fruit, wrap sulphur in paper 
and place in an old tin can. Set pan 
of sulphur on ground in front of 
trays, light paper, and quickly place 


the sulphuring chamber over the | 


trays and pan. 


Precook vegetables 
in steam or boil- 
ing water to re- 
tain food value as 
well as flavor and color. When using 
boiling water, put in small amounts 
of food at a time so the water will 
not be cooled more than necessary. 
Hold vegetables under water the 
shortest time necessary to cook al- 
most tender. A pressure cooker is 
ideal for steaming. Place food in a 
wire basket or colander and set on 
rack above the boiling water. Cover 
cooker, leaving petcock open, and 
steam recommended 
time. 

Foods are ready to 
remove from drier 
when they are rigid 
and brittle. If in doubt, 
leave in drier a little 
longer. To condition 
food and get an even 
degree of dryness, 
spread on a flat sur- 
face in a warm, dry 
place. Stir occasional- 
ly each day for several days. If not 
thoroughly dry, return to drier. 

Practical containers include glass 
jars, tin cans, and tin boxes with 
tight-fitting lids. Other containers 
satisfactory in a dry storeroom are 
heavy paper and cloth bags dipped 
in paraffin. Dried foods are best 
stored in small amounts. A number 
of small bags may be filled, labeled 
and placed in a lard can or large stone 
jar, and the large container sealed. 

To cook dried foods, soak % to 3 
hours in 6 to 8 times as much water. 
Cook in same water, adding more if 
necessary. Simmer, do not boil. 


To Prepare 
Vegetables 


sweet 


eo) td 1 8 





TSALKRAFT 


Portable SILOS 


More silage means MO 
MILK, MORE MEAT. 
up plenty! SISALKRAFT 
Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con. 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your Teg- 
ular silo or as a supple. 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years —over 250, 
000 have been built. No 
big investment, no spe. 
cial tools or equipment, 
The SISALKRAFT Co, 
203P West Wacker Drive 














Get FREE 
Directions 


ask your lumber 
dealer or write 











for samples and CHICAGO & ILLINOIS 
literature, 
Kill M it 


= 


Yes, mosquitoes 
die when you 
spray your 
rooms with Bee 
Brand Insect 
Spray. Kills 
flies, roaches, 
moths, ants, bed 
bugs, too! 


“IT’S A 
KILLER’”’ 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial, 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 219-J Frontier ~ 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


f ASTHMA RELIEF \ 


B 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PFB 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. } 
; 65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. : 
















































Jars 
Kegs 


Syrup 22, 


We carry a full line of Syrup 
Bottles, Canning Jars and caps. Get 
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fabric. 





SIZES 10-40 





Favorite 
Cottons 
for 


3573—Our “scallop dress,” the favorite of 
the “’tween-age” crowd. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 
and 14. Size 12, 2% yards 35-inch fabric, 

yard contrasting. 

2870—A new version of the ever-popular 
shirtwaist that’s designed to save yardage. 
Sizes 14, 16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48. 

36, 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 
3070—Trim sailor playsuit with button- 
on skirt. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 
16,2% yards 35-inch fabric for blouse; 1% 

Yards for shorts; 3 yards for skirt. 
1—Simple to sew and cute as can 


3551—An indispensable two- 
piece that’s simple yet different. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, and 
40. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch 











SIZES 12-20 


sizes 
6 Mos -3 4AS. 


be for your young daughter. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch fabric, 4% 
yard contrasting. 

3569—Nothing so smart, nothing so prac- 
tical as a blouse and jumper set. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 36, 38, 40, 42. Size 36, 1% yards 
35-inch fabric for blouse; 3 yards for jumper. 

3577—A sweet little dress that is just 
about perfect for the youngest members of 
the family. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric, 2% yards 
pleating for dress; % yard 35-inch for 
panties. 





PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 




















2. He’d just gone for the hair brush as I got 
home, and it made my heart ache to hear 
Timmy threatening to run away if he got 
spanked. I decided there must be some way 
to avoid these scenes at laxative time. 
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“If he spanks me, I’m gonna 
run away from home!” 





1. It was one of those scenes that can leave 
a family feeling unhappy for days. I’d spent 
the afternoon at Cousin Sally’s, leaving 
Timmy and Big Tim home together. . . Well, 





4. “Forcing can upset his whole nervous 
system. Give him a pleasant-tasting laxative 
...Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s made especially 
for children. They like to take it. And it’s ef- 
fective, yet safe and gentle. Why not try it?” 





6. Timmy took Fletcher’s Castoria like a 
lamb, and just loved the taste. It worked 
wonderfully, too. Since then the only use 
Big Tim has for the hair brush is to brush 
his hair. 


Ga+thtTieteher CASTORIA the Sart laxative made especially for children. 





Timmy needed a laxative, but he balked at 
the bad-tasting medicine, so his father tried 
to force it down him. Timmy shrieked, and 
Big Tim lost his temper... 














3. “Tim,” I said, “maybe we're at fault. 
Let’s call Sally. She used to be a nurse.” 
Tim agreed anything was worth trying, so I 
phoned Sally. “Heavens!” she said, “you 
shouldn’t force medicine down the child. 





5. That night, our druggist told us he al- 
ways recommended Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
said many doctors approve it because it’s 
made especially for children. I was convinced 
and got the money-saving Family Size. 





1. Senna, obtained 
from the leaf of the 
Cassia plant, is the 
chief ingredient of 
Fletcher's Castoria, 


2. Medical literature 
contains many favor- 
able references to sen- 
na as a gentle and ef- 
fective laxative ingre- 
dient... 


= 3. Seldom does sen- 

na disturb the appe- 
¥ GBR; tite and digestion, 
j=——, or cause nausea. ss 


\) 


, q 
if 
vis 





4. Senna works prima- 
rily in the lower bow- 
el, with an almost nat- 
ural action. 





Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 
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COBERS FALL GRAIN CATALOG 
L942 


COKERS 
PEDIGREED 
SEED 


4BLOoD 
< 












Contains full descriptions of our 
pedigreed varieties of oats, wheat and 
tye; an article giving valuable sug- 
gestions on oat growing and ten 
beautiful natural color illustrations of 
our work. 




















- WRITE FOR _CATALOG_ TODAY -USE COUPON. ___- 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
The South's Foremost Seed Breeders 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Gentlemen—Please send copy of your 1942 FALL GRAIN CATALOG 


a a ras nn i ee A Se es it ; 
P. O. Box No. or Street City State 





















































Quite a load! 


LIKE this wagon and everything else around the farm, rural tele- 
phone wires are carrying quite a load. ©@ Wartime production 
on the land and in the factory has greatly increased the use of the 
telephone — put an added burden on facilities. © If there should 
be an occasional delay, if you can’t get just the type of service 
you want, we are sure you will understand it is because 
war needs must come first. 





BELCE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 

























A corner of Jane’s bathroom showing convenient, built-in linen closet, 


The House That Jane Built 


Well Planned Bathroom Provides Added Comfort 


tik IN JANE’S 9 x 10 bathroom the 
walls are painted a very pale 
blue, the inlaid linoleum is a deeper 
tone and the ruffled tied-back cur- 
tains are white. Rose towels, a color- 
ful waste paper basket, an old chair 
enameled. white, with a gay rose, 
blue, and yellow ruffled chintz seat 
cover give a pleasing contrast to the 
blue walls and floor. The bathroom 
is accessible to each 
of the three upstairs 
bedrooms. The in- 
stallation of a bath- 
room is the type of improvement 
that is permanent and involves con- 
siderable cost; consequently it should 
be well planned. As little as 25 square 
feet of floor space can be used and 
that amount of space can often be 
found in a large closet or end of a 
hall. Many homes with large rooms 
can utilize a portion of one, or pos- 
sibly two rooms. If a full-sized room 
is used, a part may be partitioned off 
for the bathroom and the remainder 
made into a clothes closet, dressing 
room or linen closet as shown on 
this page. 

In selecting the bathroom space 
the following conditions should be 
met as nearly as possible: 

1. Locate near bedrooms. 

2. Have one entrance, preferably from’ a 
hall. 

3. Have minimum outside wall exposure. 

4. Install pipes on inside walls. 

5. Provide for access to pipes in wall 
(for repair). 

6. Provide for a linen closet 
and medicine cabinet where stack 


comes up. NIGHTGOWN 
7. If possible have at least one ENSEMBLE 
window. 


8. Keep room reasonably small 
so it can be easily heated by an 
electric heater, oil heater, or by 
a radiator installed with the 
range boiler or with the furnace. 

The size and shape of the 
room will affect the fixture 
arrangement. In a one-story 
house if there is a common 
wall between the bathroom 
and the kitchen, with the 
sink mounted on the kitch- 
en side, it is less expensive 
to group all the fixtures on 
the wall next to the kitchen. 
In a two-story house, money 
is saved if the bathroom is 
located immediately above 


the kitchen. When all the 


Page. 


By LILLIAN 


IF YOU'RE one of 
those people who like 
their nightgowns to 
have plenty of skirt 
fullness and a jacket 
to match, take ad- 
vantage of a gener- 
ous skirted design 
which will shortly be 
discontinued. New 
skirts will be quite 
narrow and separate 
jackets will not be in- 
cluded. To order, see 
coupon on Pattern 


bathroom fixtures are grouped on 
one wall, a minimum amount of 
piping is required to connect the 
fixtures. It is best to locate the win- 
dow at a right angle with the lava. 
tory instead of over one of the other 
fixtures. 

Showers are becoming more and 
more popular on farms, particularly 
with the menfolk. The advantages 
of a shower are that: 
It is lower in cost, de- 
pending on type; 
little water is re- 
quired; it is immediately available 
and it is fundamentally clean and 
stimulating. To get full year-round 
benefit it should be installed where 
there is ample light, ventilation, hot 
water, and some means of heating 
the room. Shower stalls should be 
watertight and easily kept clean. If 
a shower compartment is construct- 
ed of wood panels and located in a 
remote, poorly ventilated corner of 
the basement, the wood decays, caus- 
ing odors and forms a harbor for 
insects. A much better low-cost 
arrangement is to provide a shower 
head in the basement without a stall 
but with shower curtains to forma 
temporary stall when needed. When 
not in use, it can be easily ventilated 
and cleaned. If the shower is placed 
in some place other than the bath- 
room it doubles the bathing facilities 
of a home, an arrangement which is 
desirable for large families. 


L. KELLER 
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The Happiness Road 


LAST month we talked about 


prayer — communion with God. 


Those far advanced in the spiritual 
life, claim rare moments that lift 
them above the exigencies of the 
present and bring them into unmis- 
takable realization of the Divine 
Presence. If man’s testimony down 
the ages, along other lines, has been 
accredited, surely his assertion of this 
fact should be believed. Just 
as the heights of music and 
art have been reached by a 
Beethoven and a Michael 
Angelo, just so have the 
heights of communion been 
attained by the geniuses in 
the spiritual realm. Quakers, 
quietists, mystics, prophets, 
and saints have claimed to 
establish a personal contact with God 
that lifted them above all material 
considerations. 

This experience has nothing to do 
with abstract ideas concerning the 
nature of God, the origin of being, or 
the immortality of the soul. It is a 
personal revelation born of a passion- 
ate desire for spiritual enlightenment 
and a humble and childlike willing- 
ness to accept the revelation. 

With this acceptance comes a 
harmony and inner peace that lifts 
one above the most tragic conditions 
of life, and enables mar, to face death 
itself with equanimity. 





MYSTICISM 


A study of the great mystics of the 
past reveals their commor character- 
istics—a deep sense of the goodness 
of things; an acute joy in the beauty 
of creation; a profound gratitude for 
the gift of life; an all-embracing love 
for God and humanity. 

Mysticism, in its highest meaning, 
is no sentimental and abnormal 
state. It is a religion of the super 
man, and involves a fierce 
revolt against all that is in 
opposition to the divine or- 
der. By constantly — trans- 
mitting the light of God, it 
seeks to banish the darkness 
of evil. 

Bergson calls mystics the 
forerunners of the race. 
“They are ordinarily regard- 
ed as unworldly,” he writes, “but no 
more perfect men of the world exist, 
for the world in which they live is 
the whole universe.” 


Only a few can attain the great 
spiritual heights, but we can all ac- 
quire a more personal and intimate 
fellowship with that Supreme and 
Indwelling Presence Who is the 
source of our being. 


oe ee 
(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’) 


Timely Flower Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN 


FOR some late blooms plant 
some zinnia seed now. Keep 
well cultivated and watered. 

Most flowers will produce more, 
earlier, and better blooms if the 
amount of water given them is great- 
ly reduced just as they begin bloom- 
ing. The zinnia is an exception to 
this rule. Of course, enough water 
should be given to prevent drying up. 

If such perennial flower seed as 
hollyhock, Jarkspur, hardy phlox, 
columbine, snapdragons, delphini- 
um, etc., were not planted last month 
put them in now. 

To keep them in best condition, 
iris needs to be dug up, divided and 
replanted at least every three or four 
years. Do the job now if not already 
done. 

When watering flowers, the lawn, 
shrubbery or trees, soak the soil well 
and leave alone until it dries out 
again. Sprinkling lightly will prob- 
ably do more harm than good. 

Now is the best time to shear back 


and prune into proper shape the con. 
iferous evergreens, such as arbor 
vitae, etc. While doing this job 
watch for bag worms—-clip off and 
burn. 

Where one plants many different 
perennial seed they should be grouped 
according to time of blooming. For 
spring blooms group together such 
as hardy pinks, iris, peonies, coreop- 
sis, delphinium, poppy, etc. For 
mid-summer blooms: Shasta daisy, 
sweet william, Japanese iris, evening 
primrose, phlox, hollyhock, etc. For 
late summer and early fall: Gaul- 
lardia, anemone, golden glow, scabi- 
osa, chrysanthemum. 

Only by disbudding or pinching 
out all but one to three or four of the 
flower buds may the very large 
blooms of chrysanthemums and 
dahlias be secured. 

Best way to water flowers in pots 
or baskets is to put them in a tub 
of water until water soaks the soil 
through and through. 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


(From page 4) the long-time average 

11.6 and no reduction in price is ex- 
pected the next few months. 

Dairy Present guaranteed minimum 

price for butter will cause but- 

tet and butterfat prices to average higher 


in last half of 1942 than in corresponding 
Months in 1941, 


Wheat Prices have been down as a re- 
Wee” sult of plentiful supplies of 
te wheat, promising crop prospects, 


4nd crowded storage facilities. There was 


# record carry-over of 650 million bushels 
on July 1, 


Poultry Record production of eggs and 
i _ large storage stocks mean in- 
‘ease 1p supplies for the domestic market 
Site of lend-lease requirements. But 





strong demand will likely keep prices higher 
than a year earlier. 
Cattle = Spread between prices of low 
and high grades and between 
feeder and fat cattle has been narrowing. 
This means that feeding operations may be 
sharply curtailed and that many cattle 
which would have been fed out will be 
marketed as short-fed cattle. 
Wool Prices to grower past spring 
highest since 1925. During past 
18 years (1924-41) cash income from wool 
has represented 40 per cent of grower’s to- 
tal income from sheep, lambs, and wool. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eugene Butler. 
Alexander Nunn, 


Managing Editor. 


To: 
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Put your 
steel scrap 
to work for 

your Country 


Iron and steel scrap is used in enormous quantities in making 
new steel. The steel industry is now in urgent need of scrap 
to keep the mills operating—to keep war materials moving 
steadily to American fighting forces and to our allies. 

It is of vital importance to everyone to see that all iron 
and steel scrap is salvaged now and sent on its way to the 
mills. Your contribution—much or little—is needed to help 
swell the total to the necessary volume. 

This appeal is not for ourselves alone. Much of the scrap 
you contribute will be allocated by the Government to be 
used wherever needed most. 


SALVAGE ANYTHING MADE OF STEEL OR IRON 


Anything made of steel or iron is valuable, no matter how 
large or small—broken harrow teeth, wornout or broken 
implement and tractor wheels or parts, old sheet iron, pieces 
of pipe, wire fence, etc. If you have already rounded up your 
scrap, look a second time in out-of-the-way places such as 
along fences, in gullies, etc. 


WHAT TO DO WITH IT 


Collect your scrap and sell it to your local junk dealer or 
give it to some charity. If there is no junk dealer in your 
vicinity who can come and get it, get in touch with your local 
Salvage Committee, your county agent or your farm imple- 
ment dealer. 

Put your iron and steel scrap to work for your Country! 








To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in 
The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 



















@ Your Positive economy guar- 
antee is Clabber Girl's Positive 
Double Action... Clabber Girl 
gives real economy: Better 
value when you buy; Better 
results when you bake. 


Kos Re 
‘* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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EVIDENCE! 


We appreciate your high grade 
feeds which we have used for over 


ten years. Also appreciate the 
faney print bags. 


Misses L. and M. Theilkuhl, 
Walhalla, S. C. 


1 have been raising chickens for 
egg production in a small way 


since 1921. In that time 1! have Mail us the 
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- SUSTAINS HIGH PRODUCTION 


Fed with grains, SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH forms 
a balanced ration that supplies the proteins, minerals and 
vitamins needed by layers to sustain high production, body 
weight and vigorous health. Help your hens keep busy by 
keeping this proved egg producer before them. Thousands 
of commercial poultry raisers use it profitably. You can, too, 


ted on a 





used a number of standard brands 
of feed. Since | began using your 
feed, my production has been uni- 


, 
satisfactory, than Raisers,’ 


ease of all kind a: 
ate the prom courteous 
service that 5 you Phave given me. 
Mrs. E. F. Murray, 
Laurinburg, N.C. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 


6-T Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga, 


GENTLEMEN: 
for Poultry Raisers’ 
I have Chickens, —— Cows. - 
state number of each.) 


ee ee 


Poultry, Dairy and Hog Feeds. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
6-T Fairlie Street, 


Hogs. 


SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING MASH 





HIGHEST QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


Ingredients of the highest quality only are employed in 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH. These include such 
time-tested ingredients as Dried Buttermilk, Cod Liver Oil, 
Dried Whey, Yeast, Alfalfa Leaf Meal, quality proteins and 
water soluble mineral supplements. Made and shipped fresh 
daily, SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH is safe, appetizing 
and potent—important factors to look for in a laying feed. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
pon below 


postal, and we’ll send 


you a free copy of our helpful booklet “Pointers for Poultry 
and our current money-saving Mill Price List on 


Write for them today. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet ‘‘Pointers 
and your current Money Saving Mill Price List. 


(Please 





Post Office —_— 





R.F.D. 

















WHITE LEGHORNS 


AAA Started Pullets aoe 
It pays to buy the best. Plan to $ 

have eggs when prices are high 

Send cash in full. pesetys ouiate - 
now. Catalog FREE. We brood 

and ship thousands weekly. F. O. B. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 25H, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS 730 DaysTrial 


feces » eee ee S 


. $0 dave fo make sure re chk Keare a as SEX 
ie turing ae te Reprey Manual} bree 


Box o55. 















with Wene U.S. Licensed Vaccines. 977-77 7m 

\ Cost is less than one egg per bird. No * 

f F physical setback. Information free. EACDLMUELNS 
lene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. v-9. ‘Vineland, N. J. 















TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove 


means? It is the manufacturer’s signa- 
ture... his acknowledgment that he has 
created a product he is proud of, and he 


wants the world to know about it. 
Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would ve no value, a 
er would h to trademark 
and advertise a product unless he had 
built into it the necessary quality to make 
it a “good buy” at the price asked. 


Buy Advertised Goods 





Seat, 












Cockerels. 


with Hal 





Bred 


copy today. 
aks, BROS. MATONERY, Ine. 


BROILER RAISING 
SEND FOR THis 


Increase your » 
broiler profits =@ 





with Hall’s Barred & 
allcross or Sex-Link Hallcross 9 


for livability and 


rapid, economical growth. Develop Z2 
into heavy-meated broilers. 
chicks from Pullorum Free Stock. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
It is straight forward and honest— 
contains much useful information 
on a broiler production 

I’s~Chicks. Send for your jf 


Allg 







ingford, Conn. 








Cc.O.D. CHICKS 


Special Assorted 





Broilers or Layers 


$5.95 


per 100 





No culls, no cripples.. 
ree Circular. 


BIDDLE’S, 7505 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100% arrival guaranteed. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 





4 weeks old 
Pullets 


$22.00 
per 100 


























4 week 
Pullet 


than you can r 


them. 
Catalog. 


old started | 
s for less 


Write for 








RICE LEGHORN FARM, 


Box 3-W. 


Sedalia, Missouri 





Oats, No. 1 Poultry Crop 


fig OATS rank first as a crop for 
chickens. After five years of re- 
search, Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, says, “Oats are 
better when used as a single grain 
than corn, wheat, or barley for chicks, 
laying hens, and turkeys.” When the 
quality is good, oats may form 40 per 
cent of the ration. Chicks fed oats 
will grow faster and feather more 
rapidly than on any other of the 
common grains. 

Cannibalism, feather picking, 
and mortality were less in laying 
flocks receiving oats. At the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, oats soak- 
ed in milk overnight are fed to hens 
to stimulate egg laying. In addi- 
tion to the grain, oat straw makes an 
excellent litter for brooder-and lay- 
ing houses. It is light in color, ab- 
sorbs moisture quite well, is light in 
weight and does not usually pack 
down too tight. 

Oats are used in the South as 
a winter green feed. When young 
and grown on well fertilized land, 
they are high in protein, minerals, 
and vitamins. Oats are truly the 
number one crop for chickens. 


Egg Price Feed Price Feed Cost 

per dozen per 100 Ibs. per hen 
.60 4.65 3.72 
Be 4.20 3.36 
50 3.75 3.00 
45 3.30 2.64 
40 2.85 2.28 
35 2.40 1.92 
30 1.95 1.56 
25 1.50 1.20 
.20 1.05 84 
AS .60 48 


SUMMER COLDS in the poultry 
flock often cause a big loss in body 
weight and a drop in production. ki 
the first signs of colds, the flock 
should be given % of a pound of 
Epsom salts in the drinking water, 
This will improve the birds’ appe- 
tite, and if they are offered moist 
mash two or three times daily, a seri- 
ous loss in body weight can be pre- 
vented. Plenty of green feed of 
good-quality hay leaves are needed. 


EGG PROFITS depend upon 
many things, but Harry Embleton, 
poultry husbandman of the Arizona 
Experiment Station, has shown an 
advance of 5 cents a dozer. in eggs 
will absorb an increase in feed price 
of 45 cents per hundred. An advance 
of 25 cents in feed will decrease. the 
net profit per bird per year 33 1/3 
cents if egg prices don’t change. An 
advance of 5 cents a dozen in eggs 
increases the net profit 60 cents a 
bird a year if feed prices remain 
the same. 

Professor Embleton has calculated 
the conditions which will allow each 
hen to return a net profit of $1: 


Total Cost Receipts * Net 
per hen per hen Profit 
6.20 7.20 1.00 
5.60 6.60 1.00 
5.00 6.00 1.00 
4.40 5.40 1.00 
3.80 4.80 1.00 
3.20 4.20 1.00 
2.60 3.60 1.00 
2.00 3.00 1.00 
1.40 2.40 1.00 
.80 1.80 1.00 


* Based on 12 dozen eggs per hen annually. 


New and Timely Bulletins 


f=] ORDER these from your Con- 

iy gressman, or the Office of Infor- 

mation, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 
FARMERS’ BULLETINS 

FB1901F—Tomatoes for Canning and 
Manufacturing. 

Mimeograph—Making Grass Silage With- 
out Molasses or Phosphoric Acid. 

L216—Cotton Gin Maintenance. 

Leaflet—Be a Victory Planner in Your 
Home. 

L220—Storage of Vegetable Seeds. 

FB1897F—Young. Apple Orchards. 

FB1673F—The Farm Garden. 

FB1741F—Bur Clover Cultivation and 
Utilization. 

L214L—Plowing Terraced Land. 

FB1831—Judging Fabric Quality. 

FB1653—Cucumber Growing. 

L218—The Home Fruit Garden. 

The following bulletins, circulars, 
etc., may be obtained free from the 
agency named: ; 

Cir. 528—How to Use Honey, Illinois 
Extension Service, Urbana. 

Getting Established on the Land: A 
Group Discussion Pamphlet. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


STATE BULLETINS 

Georgia Extension Service, Athens: Bul. 
471—The Family Milk Cow; Bul. 489— 
Poultry Diseases Common in Georgia; Bul. 
493—Opportunities for Older Rural Youth; 
Bul. 495, Good Eating; Cir. 296, Victory 
Garden Guide; Cir. 294, Turkey Tips; Bul. 
494, Drying Foods at Home; Cir. 293, 
Brining, Salting, and Krauting. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn: 
Management of Farm Fish Ponds. 

Alabama Extension Service, Auburn: Cir. 
139, Drying Fruits and Vegetables. 

Florida Extension Service, Gainesville: 
Cir 61, Food for Home and Victory. 


Coming Events 


National Grange, 76th annual session, 
Spokane, Wash., November 11-19. 
38th Annual Convention National Farm- 
ers Union, Oklahoma City, Nov. 16, 17, 18 
Meetings Canceled 


Polled Hereford Show, Tri-State Fait, 
and National Dairy Show at Memphis; 
Georgia’s Farm and Home Week; Florida's 
State 4-H Short Courses and Camps (coun 
ty 4-H camps will be arranged wherever 
possible); International Live Stock Show. 


New moon, Aug. 11; full, Aug. 25. 


Hurry Fall Gardens! 


fi MORE than ever this year we 
I need good fall and winter gar- 
dens. They will save us money. Fur- 
thermore, by eating vegetables we re- 
lease meats and cheese for our sol- 
dier boys. “What shall we plant. . 

and when?” Well, every Progressive 
Farmer reader ought to have a copy 
of the Massey-Niven Garden Book 
for the Southern States, but for those 
who haven’t gotten one yet, we re- 
print below from pages 107-8, what 
to plant in Southern gardens the next 
four months: 


August: snapbeans, beet, Swiss chard. 
carrot, Chinese cabbage, collard (T). 


dandelion, kale, kohlrabi, mustard, Irish 
potatoes, rape, radish, spinach, turmip, 
strawberry plants. 


September: snapbeans, beet, broceoi wa 
cabbage (T), brussels sprouts (T), caffe 
cauliflower, cress, kale, lettuce (T), mu 
onion (T), onion sets, parsley, rape, Tue 
baga, radish, spinach, turnip, stra 
plants. 

October: cabbage (T), cauliflower (Ts 
kale, lettuce (T), onion, onion sets, rapt 
radish, spinach, turnip, strawberry 
turnip for salad. 

November: broccoli (T), radish, 
flower (T), mustard, rape, spinac 
for saldd. 

(Plants marked with a “T” ate 
sowed in beds and transplanted.) 
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Four Wars Ago 


In 1850, to be exact, 
a millwright named 
George Frick built 
his first steam engine, 
and began the work 
which now means so 
much to the Victory 

















Program. Frick oo 
et Engine of the 
By 1860 the Frick Fifties 


shops at Waynesboro 
were producing hun- ; 
dreds of engines. (General Lee’s men, 
during the return from Gettysburg, 
took the belting from the plant, for use 
as shoe leather.) 


By the time of the 
Spanish - American 
War, Frick steam 
traction engines, 
threshers, saw mills, 
and similar machinery 
were playing a vital 





Frick Steel 
Thresher 


part in feeding and equipping the nation, 


In the World War of 1914-18 Frick 
machines were used in the fields and 
forests in still great- 
er numbers. They 
helped feed many of 
the Allied Nations, 
which depended heavi- 
ly on America for 
food. They sawed 
lumber for use in shipbuilding, army 
camps, munitions plants, and other im- 
portant work. 


Frick Saw Mill 


The present conflict finds the Frick 
line of machinery much more complete, 
and more essential than ever to Victory. 
Frick combines, threshers, peanut pick- 
ers, tractors, feed mills, silo fillers, 
balers, saw mills and engines are used 
on essential work by thousands of farm- 
ers and lumbermen. 


Get in touch with the nearest Frick 
Branch or Dealer. They can aid you in 
applying the machinery available to 
your needs with the best results. 








Frick 
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DRM WITH 
ROTA-CAPS 
Only genuine Dr. Salsbury’s ROTA- 
CAPS contain Rotamine, ig Salsbury’s 
exclusive drug discovery. With Rota- 
mine's gentle but thorough action, Rota- 
Caps get those damaging intestinal capil- 
laria worms, large roundworms, and tape- 
worms (heads and all) as listed on the 
label without setting back growing birds 

or knocking egg production! 

Each Rota-Cap contains the proper dos- 
age, is easily given. And ROTA-CAPS 
cost no more than many ordinary wormers. 

worm your birds for fast growth and 
Sreater poultry profits! Use Dr. Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. If there’s no Dr. Salsbury 
lealer near you, mail your order to Dr. 
sbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Ia. 

LOW PRICES: Adult Size: 100 caps, $1.35; 
300 caps, $3.50; 500 caps, $5.00, Pullet Size: 
50 caps, 50c; 100 caps, 90c; 300 caps, $2.50. 


For better flock roundworming, 
Use Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TON. 


DOR.SALSBURY’S 
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Around My Chicken 
: Yard 


i DURING August the pullets 
8 will be culled and changed to 
laying mash, the laying quarters will 
be put in shape, and preparations 
made to keep the remaining old hens 
this winter. 

If the pullets have been properly 
cared for during the summer, there 
should not be many that need to be 
culled. I always remove the under- 
sized pullets, as the “runts” are never 


By D. F. 
KING 





profitable layers. Every effort should 
also be made to cull the pullets that 
were hatched so late they cannot 
start laying before October. If pullets 
don’t weigh 2¥%, to 3 pounds each by 
August, they cannot be profitable fail 
layers and they will consume so much 
feed it will keep the early hatched 
birds from being profitable. Sell 


them as fryers. 


THE TIME to change pullets 
from growing mash to laying mash 
depends on the time they start lay- 
ing. Pullets that start laying in July 
or August can remain on growing 
mash with a heavy daily feeding of 
grain until they have been in full 
production for several weeks. Pullets 
starting to lay in September should 
be changed to laying mash when they 
are laying at the rate of 10 per cent. 
Pullets that are late in starting should 
receive laying mash as soon as they 
are mature or when they drop their 
first eggs. 

Before the pullets are placed in 
laying quarters, where older hens 
have been, everything should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. This includes clean- 
ing and scrubbing the floor or remov- 
ing old dirt and adding new, sweep- 
ing down the walls and ceiling and 
spraying with a good disinfectant, 
cleaning and oiling the roosts, drop- 
ping boards and nests, and washing 
the windows, feed hoppers, and 
water fountains. 


I DO NOT intend to cull any 
more of the old hens. Many are 
molting now and they are not lay- 
ing very well, but they should con- 
tinue to receive laying mash and 
scratch grain so they will be in con- 
dition to stand all-night lights in late 
September. 


LATE SUMMER is an ideal time 
to rid hens of lice. This can be done 
by dipping the hens in water to which 
has been added 1 ounce of sodium 
fluoride per gallon. A new method 
using dusting sulphur has recently 
been announced. By placing 5 per 
cent of dusting sulphur in the laying 
mash for 3 weeks and sprinkling 2 
pounds per 100 square feet on the 
floor of chicken house and the same 
quantity on bare chicken yard near 
the house, lice can be completely 
controlled without catching the hens. 


DISINFECTING the drinking 
water with potassium permanganate 
or chlorine will keep summer colds 
from spreading to hens not already 
affected and strict quarantine of the 
poultry flock will prevent the spread 
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@ In one day, one hen infected with cecum 
worms,..may spread 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
deadly blackhead germs. Cecum worms cause 
liver troubles, ..set the intestines afire with in- 
tense irritation,..and poison birds with their 
vile secretions. 

Pratts Improved ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules, .. 
the famous combination capsules you’ve used 
for years,..now get cecum worms, too! They 
contain Phenothiazine, ..new ‘‘miracle wormer”’ 
-- discovered 95% to 100% effective in killing 
and expelling cecum worms, 

Never before has such effective worming been 
ame nag slg easy. Never has curating wormy 
itds into layers been as certain. Each ‘‘Split- 
Action’’ Capsule treats your birds for several 
types of worms. Their patented ‘‘Split-Action’’ 
pascousees two separate worm treatments will 
given each bird—hours apart,..by one cap- 
sule, ..at one low cost. 
See your dealer today. Demand Pratts ‘‘Split- 
Action’’ Worm Capsules, ’ 


v f / 
. . 
PATENTED 


atts, 
Pee worm CAPSULES 





to other flocks. 


“Now, dphtCetion Capsules 
also get the CECUM WORMS 
-- that could make her Spread 


40,000,000 Disease Germs a Day!” 





















































CONTAINS NY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


NEW 
“MIRACLE” WORMER 


q DISCOVERED 
\ EFFECTIVE AGAINST CECUM WORMS 


\Y the WASH. EXPR. STA 
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Pratt Food Co., Dept. NK8, Philadeiphia, Pa. me 
I lose amount specified for size and quantity 
*«Split-Action’? Capsules checked below: uy ( 


Birds over 18 Birds 10 to 18 wee! 
weeks Use 














Capsul Adult Size let Size 
re O $0.85 ..... ep pest O $0.ss s 
Sees EGON ces endeseke O 1.00 
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EDWARD ASHLEY 
in Universal's 
ire Telling Me 

GLOVER'S 


PROVE IT... at our Expense! 
Use Glover’s, with Massage, for Loose Dan- 
druff, itchy Scalp and Excessive Falling Hair! 


Look smart and manly! Use GLOVER’S for its 
instant exhilarating effect! Ask at any DRUG 
STORE ... Let us send you a generous com- 
plete FREE application of Glover’s Famous Mange 
Medicine—also the new GLO-VER Shampoo for 
men—in hermetically-sealed containers, with FREE 
booklet, The Scientific Care of Scalp and Hair. By 
coupon only. 





Two Bottles, FREE! Glover's 
Mange Medicine — the new 
GLO-VER B 'y Soa 

as pictured. Send Geuman Today! 


f COMPLETE 
€ | APPLICATION 


eo O8 getline o> 













Glover’s, 460 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 629, New York 

Send FREE samples, Glover’s Mange Medicine and 
new GLO-VER SHAMPOO in hermetically-sealed bot- 
tles. § enclose 10¢ to cover handling costs and postage. 


NAME 2... cere ccecerceereesererssereseeree eee ereene 


RE Rh 






























_It works 
while you walk 


@ That's right. While you walk 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters work two 
important ways. First, the soft felt 
pad lifts off pressure. Then the 
Blue-Jay medication gently loosens 
the corn so that in a few days it 
may be easily removed—including 
the pain-producing ‘‘core.’’* 
Blue-Jay Corn 
Plasters cost very 
little—only a few 
cents to treat 
each corn—at all 
drug and toilet 
Felt pad ‘a helps goods counters. 
relieve pain by 
removing pres- 
sure, Medication 
(B) acts on corn. 














iInafew days corn 
is gently loosened 
soit muy beeasily 
removed. * 


gacace BLUESAY pcasrees 


* Stubborn cases may requtre more than one application. 


HOLLYWOOD 
PRE NLARGEMENT 


ot Your favorite Photo 


To get acquainted, we will make 
and send you FREE a beautiful 
PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 
Enlargement of any snap-shot, 
photo, kodak picture—from either 
print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 
size. Be sure to include color of eyes, 
hair and clothing for prompt in- 
formation on a natural life-like color 
enlargement in a handsome y 
FRAME to set on table or dresser. 











































Original print or t turned 

with your FREE Prettanecal 2. eee — Please 

send 10c for return mailing. Act quick. Offer limited to U.S. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 

7021 Santa Monica Bivd ,, Dept. 397, Hellywood, Calif. 




















EARN / SHOW FREE SAMPLES 
Par tee o TABLECLOTH 
New Kind OF 
F Stainproof! Waterproof! Women buy on 
sight! Many gorgeous patterns! Looks 
expensive, long wearing, low priced! No 
washing or ironing. Wipe clean with 
damp cloth! Fast seller. Big commis- 


sions. Also’ complete big-profit line 
dresses, shirts, hose, lingerie. 


1 Complete FREE sample line 
GET FREE SAMPLES! furnished. Complete dress 
line included FREE. Send no money! Write today! 
B. J. MELVILLE CO., Dept. 3280, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COLORFUL GIFT items to make 
for now or to put away in your 
Christmas gift chest. Directions for 


hot-dish mats, glass jackets, curtain 
tie backs, and boutonnieres all come 
in the same leaflet. 








Order directions for Gift Items, 
Dainty Doilies, Woolies for Babies, and 
Pineapple Fan for 3 cents each from 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 











The 


Needlework 


Basket 


By 
BETTY 
JONES 


DAINTY LITTLE doilies 
like these are useful in so 
many places. Thrifty home- 
makers find them the per- 
fect solution for using up 


odds and ends of thread. 







two cuddly little sacques to 
crochet for wee folk. Simple 
to make, they are ideal gifts 


for new arrivals. 


PINEAPPLE FAN, a fa- 
vorite crochet design, adds 
to your choicest 
chairs. It makes sense these 
days to protect upholstered 
furniture with smart chair 
sets which are so easy to 


charm 


launder. 


Home Department Helps 


Food Community Meals Recipes 
Pranks and Puzzles for 


Saving the Products of the 


i Parties 
Vegetable Garden 


Juices bows 


acne) Medias aad Seale The Home Wedding 
vanning Fruits and *rUit Bridal Showers End in Rain- 


How to Make Slip Covers 


How to Make Flagstone 


Walks 


A Landscape Plan for Farm 


Homes 
From Barrel to Chair 


Stretch Sugar With Short- pg Oa ae a ey 


Boil Jelly Recipes 
Brining Fruits and Vegetables Oistdane Meals 


Twenty - One Vitamin - Rich Party? 
Meals " 
Meals That Help Prevent Popularity 
Pellagra Take Your Manners Out to 
Made With Buttermilk Dine 


Uses for Honey 


Eggs for Every Day Parade 


A Different Ice Cream Every Dates That Come Again 
Day Home Equipment 
You Can Make This Bed for 


Entertainment 
Summer Picnics $1.50 


val (stork shower) 
cj Ee MR Ee ete eS and Games 
Making Pickles of Excellence What Shall We Play at the 


Let’s Join the Popularity 


Needlework 


(mending, alterations, etc.) 


Broomstick Skirt 
How to Put in a Zipper 
How to Crochet 


sherbets) 
Crocheted Potholder Set 
Crocheted Ashtray 
Crocheted Sachet 


ed coathangers) 


















WOOLIES FOR ; babies, 


CHOOSE 





Georgia Marble has been. used for many of 
America’s most famous memorials, because 
it combines great natural beauty with unex- 
celled durability. The memorial you buy 
will Se more beautiful and stay more beau- 
tiful if you have your dealer carve it in ex- 
quisite Georgia Marble. 


48-Page Book on Memorials 


Write for a free copy of 
our booklet ‘‘Personality in 
Memorials’’ that will as- 
sist you in selecting an ap- 
propriate design. 


The Georgia Marble Company 
Tate, Georgia Dept. L 


| TRA COST ACCORDING To Pt 











EX 











GET Fi 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
> Don’t wait an- 
other minute. 
Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
—— Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50e and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed, 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer, 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


_2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, It 









A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 


EASY WAY.... 





SET BLACK 


This remarkable CAKE discovery, \ 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 


dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK { hh 















TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 
Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual... each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. Full cake 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 
SEND NO MONEY tie cr cir postive snr 
age on our positive assur 
ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today to 
TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 51-H,207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 








Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 





Star Coasters (for glasses and 


Peppermint Stripes (crochet- 


- The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE ¥ WASH |. 


brings quick relief to rning, 
— eyes resulting from: exposure + oe. dust re 


are, excessive reading. 25e & 50c at drug stor 














For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 


office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 








DICKEY DRUG COMPANY BRISTOL, VA 
a 
FREE CATALOG 


AND SAMPLE E | T 5 
rae 


of lasting brilliancy © Tastefully designed © Skillfully carved 

and lettered ¢ COMPLETELY GUARANTEED © Low prices 
CAN ONE ASK FOR MORE? 

ECONOMY MONUMENT ee. 
DEPT. E, 537 $0. DEARBORN ST. 
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mt ATMORE, Escambia County, 
i) Ala.,F.F.A.boys decided to plant 
an acre of onions near their school to 
be worked cooperatively by the chap- 
ter. The chapter treasurer borrowed 
$45 from the local bank to finance 
this project—money to be paid back 
when onions were sold. 

The onions were planted and cul- 
tivated by the boys cooperatively. 
They harvested 105 bags of onions 
from the acre, which sold for $131.25, 
leaving a net profit of $86.25. 





[ REPRESENTING _ Georgia’s 
Wi} 100,000 4-H’ers at the American 
Youth Foundation Leadership Train- 
ing Camp at Camp Shelby, Mich., 
Aug. 3 to 16, was Mary Ruth Brown, 
Emanuel County. She has grown 
out 455,000 pine séedlings worth 
$910, rooted 5,000 pieces of shrub- 
bery for home beautification, super- 
vised a six-acre kudzu nursery, plant- 
ed tomato seed and distributed 
plants, and sponsored a county-wide 
4-H round-up with 1,600 present. 
Mary Ruth graduated from high 
school with an average grade of 94, 
and has held numerous school, 
church, club offices; edits a 4-H col- 
umn; works in county agent’s office. 
THIRTY-TWO Georgia 4-H club 
gitls have been awarded scholarships 
for part of their college expenses. 
These awards were made in June. To 
attend Abraham Baldwin Agricul. 
tural College in Tifton are Gladys 
Ulmer, Grady County; Sara Doss, 
Tift; Ouida Crosier, Clay; Eula 
Wood, Wilkinson; Carol Jones, 
Lowndes; Catherine Mitchell, Wheel- 
er; Anita and Irma Stewart, Berrien. 
West Georgia College scholarships 
. §0 to Carolyn Ragsdale, Paulding 
County; Dorothy Sue Wood, Jack- 
son; Claudia Walters, Hart; Blanche 
Whelchel, Hall; Joyce Pace, Dade; 
Juanita Potter, Jackson; Ruth Thur- 
mond, Jackson; Elizabeth Whitfield, 
lackson; Evelyn Casey, Polk; Sam- 




























Love. 


the fall. 
















F.F.A.’s Push Onion Project 


In addition to this project, seven 
of the boys planted 8% acres of on- 
ions as their individual projects. An 
estimated profit from these onions 
was $75 per acre. 

Last year the Atmore chapter ship- 
ped three carloads of onions coopera- 
tively and received $3 per 100 pounds 
for them. This year they also made 
cooperative shipments and received 
an average of $2.50 per 100 pounds. 

A. L. Morrison, 
Assistant State F.F.A. Adviser. 


With Georgia’s 4-H Girls 


mie Lou Bowman, Catoosa; Anna 
Lorene Hardy, Meriwether; Miidred 
Eubanks, Cobb; June Bartley, Troup; 
Sara Davenport, Cobb; Martharie 
Taylor and Mary Watts, Catoosa. 

Winners of awards to South Geor- 
gia College include Dorothy Ander- 
son, Telfair County; Louise Roland, 
Crisp; Corene Moody, Tattnall; Luet- 
ta Faircloth, Mitchell; Catherine 
Rogers, Dodge; Lourie Griffis, Cof- 
fee; Barbara DuVall, Calhoun; and 
Mary Ruth Brown, Emanuel. 


Boaz Milk Market 


(From page 8) has received $179 
and has furnished his home. Ten 
and a half months ago, G. C. Giles, 
Boaz, began selling milk from two 
cows, and added two more cows. He 
has furnished a home of 10 and re- 
ceived $232.24 in milk checks. 


In the 164% months he has been 
selling milk to the creamery, S. D. 
Sharpton, Boaz, has received 33 milk 
checks amounting to $844.94. He 
began milking two cows, and dur- 
ing 1940, added three more. Since 
1941 he has added another three. 

The five-vat plant today has a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 pounds a day. Be- 
sides the 750,000 pounds of cheese 
sold last year to large commercial 
concerns, the Boaz plant sold $24,000 
worth of sweet cream to surrounding 
cities, formerly from out of state. 


“Big Chief Wahoo” 


CHILDREN AND grown-ups who read the 
funnies are familiar with “Big Chief Wahoo.” 
The dried bark of the strawberry bush (Euony- 
mus americanus) has been used as a cure for 
dropsy, and sold in drug stores under the name 
of Wahoo. 
plant is sometimes called English Dogwood. An- 
other common name is Hearts Bursting With 
As all of us know, the berries of the com- 
mon dogwood are also showy and attractive in 


The 


Wahoo is the Indian name. 


Annie Frazier. 
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NO BASIC SLAG USED 


Winter legumes and Tennessee Basic Slag 
are a perfect team for increasing food pro- 
duction through soil improvement. Results 
obtained by agricultural authorities and 
farmers throughout the South have proved 
this conclusively. 

Why is this combination so effective? 
Winter legumes enrich land with both 
humus and nitrogen. And Basic Slag pro- 
vides the phosphorous essential to vigorous 
growth of legumes—plus the lime needed for 


FOR BIGGER YIELDS 


start with soil improvement 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


BASIC SLAG USED 


the bacteria that gather nitrogen. And, in 
addition, Basic Slag provides other elements 
.beneficial to most soils. All in one easy, 
low-cost application. 


UNCLE SAM WANTS MORE FOOD! 


Do your part in the Food for Victory pro- 
gram. Do everything you can to increase 
crop yields and improve pastures in order 
that there may be plenty of food for the 
armed forces who are fighting to win this war. 








Relieve 


SWELLING # 


Keep horse at WORK 






@ For lameness due to 
swellings, puffs and 
*bruises, farmers know 
there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine. Many lead- 
ing veterinaries have 
used Absorbine for over 
40 years. 

That’s because Absor- 
bine brings fast relief. 
Used as soon as lameness § 
is noticed, Absorbine 3 
speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the congestion. 
It often brings swellings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar ive troubl It 
never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Use ABSORBINE 















the SAFER 


witt ATLACIDE “Chicrate 


@ Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, BERMUDA 
GRASS, NUT GRASS, and all other weeds. 


@ Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 
@ Non-Peisonous. Easy te use. 


CHIPMAN ¢owrany 
Dept. 2 Bound Brook New Jersey 












ESS REMNANTS.. 


Percates, Prints, Ginghems, Musiin, 

Crepes, Volies, Shirtings, etc. 
z 0 

prea New clean goods direct from us at big 

AJ saving. Pieces uptothree yards. Newest 

y patterns for dresses. oer finest quality 

postman $1.49 

SEND NO MONEY 6; 3Pog 3231.48 

charge. (Special! Send fo's9 wit 

will ship 20 yd. bundle postage paid. 

faction guaranteed or money Da k. 

P. 


T LE COMPANY 
Dept. P-46, Greenfield, Mass. 















RYN.CTEG Gerwine Marble and Grenite memorials of last 
BM ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
Ns} 30 in., width 20 in,, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 


MLM ALLA 







_FASY ON BIRDS / 


éuy 


Thousands of poultry raisers Insist on 
GIZZARD CAPSULES, the wormer 
they KNOW won't sicken birds or check 
egg production. For all 3kinds of worms 
—Pin, Large Round and Large Tape 
Worms. Gets the heads of all species of 
Tapeworms that an uct on the 
market con grt, GIVE themGIZZARD 
CAPSULES NOW before “‘profit-rob- 
bing” worms hold back weight or steal 
your winter egg money. Costs about 
ic or less per bird. At your nearby Lee 
Dealer, ( feed or hatchery) or post- 


paid from 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 





HOGS BRING 
FAST MONEY! 


You can get in on the 
high market price of hogs BY 
STARTING RIGHT NOW! 
Duroc sows raise extra large, 
thrifty litters of market-topp ng 
pigs. Durocs are hardy—lead- 
ing market show winners. More 
registered than any other breed. 
To start a money-making herd—see 
or write one of these reliable Duroc 
breeders near you—NOW! 


AUBURN, ALA. W. A. Gardner 


FASTER 
on LESS 


FEED 


OCALA, FLA. Sunnyfield Farms 

OERUN, . W. King 
OCHLOCHNEE, GA Edwin M. Collier 
POULAN, % E, Hambrick 
TALBOTTON, GA, 


J. 
Talbot Champion Durocs 





For free Duroc information, write: 
UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOCIATION 
B. R. Evans, Sec’y Peoria, Illinois 

















TO MAKE U. S. STRONG 
BUY 
War Savings Bonds 
and 


War Savings Stamps 
At your postoffice or bank. 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION és 
10caword $10 per inch 


Circulation 201,214 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; eaten 198,856. 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—13c a word, $13.00 per inch; circulation 233,95 


me ALL FIVE EDITIO 
Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell’ 45c a word $45 ch 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 












Circulation 997,598 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 157,711. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,804. 








1942 AUGUST 1942 


SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. 


SS aa Se ee eer ee 

910 Hh 2 138 4 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
23: 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 


COVER CROP SEED 


Fall Grains Triple Cleaned, Tested, Tagged. 
Crimson Clover — White ‘Clover—Hastings 
100 Bushel Oats — Lee Oats — Barley — 
Vetch — Wheat — Rye. 


T. WILLIAMS 











Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $12.90; Grimm, $14.40 








FARMS-FOR SALE 


BUY A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Please write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desired. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Financial Department, 
523 First National Bank Building, 
_ ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








Arkansas 


Free list of Arkansas Farms. Owen Farm Agency, 
Conway, Arkansas. 





Florida 


Farm Land Bargains—38,000 Acres of Jackson Lum- 
ber Company's choice cut-over Land. Located near 
Florala, Alabama, in Walton County, Florida. Corn, 
Cotton, Potatoes, Fruits and Vegetables profitably 
grown here. Suitable for dairy herds, beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep and poultry. Homestead exempted of taxes up to 
$5,000 valuation. Gocd schools—free bus service. Con- 
venient terms. Prices from $4.50 to $7.50. Write 
Neill B. Smith, Florala, Alabama. 





Georgia 
South Georgia Farms—-Large or Small, Improved or 
not; good stock and timber lands. Write me what 


you would like to own. M. A. Purdy, Quitman, Ga. 

320 Acres Stewart County, Ga., Columbus-Richland 
Highway; 3 houses, barns, fruit—$2,800. Fletcher 
Pearson, Decatur, Georgia. 





Louisiana 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
Caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 





. ok Sa 
Virginia 
I have three very outstanding Virginia Estates for 
sale complete with all equipment, ranging in acreage 
from 553 acres to 2,200, priced from $65,000 to $255,- 
000. D. E. Nelson, Box 1316, Roanoke, Va. 





Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall and winter 
heading now ready. Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Golden 
Acre, and Copenhagen Market Cabbage. Cabbage Col- 
lard and Georgia White. Write for prices. Piedmont 
Plant Company, Greenville, S. C. 

All varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants 
now ready for prompt shipment. Mail Prepaid—300. 
65c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 5,000 lots by express, 
$1.00 per thousand. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 














Million Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato, Georgia 
Collard Plants — 90c thousand; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000. 
$6.50. Clyde Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 

C.0.D,. Fresh Grown Lookout | Mountain — Cabbage, 
Tomato and Collard Plants—500, 60c; $1.00 per thou- 
sand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 








Onion Plants, Stokesdale Tomato Plants, Carrots, 
Onions, Citrus. Dun Rovin' Ranch Winter Garden. 
Catarina, Texas. 





Leading Varieties Tomato, Cabbage—$1.20 thousand 
delivered; 5,000. $5.00. Collard Plants—85ec_ thousand; 
5,000, $3.70 collect. Lee Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage, Tomato, Potato and Pepper Plants—$1.00 
thousand. Wholesale Plant Company, Quitman, Georgia. 


"BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 
Genuine First Class Missionary Strawberry Plants— 
1,000, $2.50 prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 

















Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
25, Concord, Georgia. 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
Berries, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company. 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 








Gian. Striata Crotalaria, $9.50 per 100 pounds; Alyce 
Covet, $12.50; Kobe Lespedeza, $9.90; No. obe 
$6.95; Scarified Sericea, $16.95; Hairy Vetch. 
fo, 75; Crimson Clover, $11.75: aijenaels Grass. $8.90 


aE 


R. P Stegall Co. Marshville, N. 





Track Concordia, Kansas. 





—PASTURE MIXTURES -— 
, Hop and Bersian Clovers—Carpet and 


ture booklet and prices. 





2,000 pounds of New Crop Cabbage Seeds now ready 
Wire or write for samples and wholesale i 





R. P. Stegall Co., pe A g N. 





Baby Chicks 
HUSH FT .. us. FRBAL 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
CHICKS 
from the 
SOUTH’S HEALTH CENTER 
FOR EGGS 


The Supreme blood lines of our United 
States Record of Performance Sired Chicks 
WILL make you most profit. 


FOR BROILERS 
Specially selected from range-raised breed- 
ers these chicks can be depended upon to 
make quick growth and most profit. 

FREE-—Illustrated Folder. Write for 
Your Copy. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
Department A 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Straight Clays and Brabt 


Peas — Clay Mixed, 
B. Waynesboro, Georgia. 





Kathadin Seed Irish Potatoes for fall planting, 
and one-half cents per pound. Can be planted as 





"Baby Chicks 
U.S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 


All from Foremost Bloodlines. 
Famous Quality and Livability. 


assures delivery of dependable 
chicks on every order. 
Send for Illustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





Atz’s Famous Chix—Special Reduced Summer Prices 
) . You'll be surprised at their Quality— 
All from Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100% alive, 
with Livability guarantee, 

f hesniees Barred and Buff 


lish White Leghorns—$7.95 per hundred. 


Breed Cockerels $8.90. 
Special Heavy Assorted $6.24. 

. Light Breed Cockerels $3.98. 
than 100 ordered add le per chix. y 
s Order from this ad with C 
Simplifies Bookkeeping—Makes your chicks 
Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 


BABY CHICKS 


WRITE POST CARD TODAY for Prices 
and Circular describing the Finest Chicks 
we have ever produced. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 








Tengeatione eliverr=-Limited Time—Thousands week- 





ptarted raiite pe Y Pullets, 


ion aft 
Hatchery, Springfield. 





Limited_ Time—Immediate Seipeante Coates quali- 
ty White Leghorns, $6.85; Pullet 5 ot 0. 
started White Leghorn LP ae 


pA. Hatchery, ' setingfela Mo. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
U.S -APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
eghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Bult ont a s, White Wyandottes, Giants, 
Hampshires and other breeds. 
for Big Free Catalog and Special Summer 





h 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 





ve yA Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved-Pullorum Test- 
0 up. 
Vatiey *Pouliry Farm. Box 24-C. Ramsey. Indiana. 





Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspected 
flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn Stock. Anconas, Rocks, Keds. 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted. $5.95. 
Light Assorted, $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels, $1.95. Col- 
lect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove. III. 





How To Make Up To $1.50 or More Extra Per Hen in 
Eges! Free book explains. 4 to 6 months extra pro- 
duction. Wonderful broilers. 13 breeds. 100% Blood 
tested flocks. Sexed chicks. Money back guarantee. 
Hatches every week. Write Smith Bros. Hatcheries. 
116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 


100% BLOOD TESTED — BETTER BRED 
Thousands hatching each week. All leading breeds. 
Pullets. Cockerels or Chicks as Hatched. Mail card 
TODAY for complete list. low prices. 





PIEDMONT HATCHERY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chick Sale—Bloodtested, Inspected. Leghorns. $7.75; 
Pullets, $13.75; Cockerels, $1.95. Wyandottes. Rocks. 
Reds, Orpingtons, $7.75; Pullets, $9.45; Cockerels. 
$7.90. Special Assorted, $5.45. Plus postage. Farmers 
Chick Service, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 








Largest production Sexed Pullets and Males and 

.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest. Write for Low 
Summer Prices! R.O.P Sires out of 232-312 egg hens. 
Catalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A. Bren- 
ham, Texas. 


ATZ’S CHICKERIES 


Offer immediate delivery prepaid to your door, on 
all popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality éggs is rigidly culled and 
bloodtested. We specialize in sexing! Don’t buy 
until you get our color circular. Our prices are 
right—quality the best. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES 


Box 36, Princeton, Indiana. 








White Leghorn AAA Started Pullets, 2 to 4 weeks— 
$22.95 express, f.o.b. 100% delivery. Buy the best. 
Reserve Pullets now. Send cash, money order. Catalog 
free. Thousands weekly. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





Colonial Chicks—World’s largest capacity means rock 
bottcm prices. Leading breeds. Catalog free. Colonial 
Poultry Farm, Cullman, Alabama. 





U. S. Approved Chicks, immediate delivery. Write 
Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, ‘Tennessee. 





NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 











Leghorns 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA Chicks. 
$7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.25. Prepaid. Two 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00. collect. 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 





Guineas 
Pure White Guineas. Eggs — 18, $1.00 postpaid. 
Jesse Woods, Paoli, Indiana. 





FOR PRODUCTIVE, HEALTHY 
DAIRY STOCK, visit Barron County, 
Sales service and order buying. Com. 


mercial dairy cows, and purebreds, 
various breeds. 


BARRON COUNTY COOPERATIVE DAIRY 
CATTLE BREEDERS SALES ASSOCIATION 


Barron, Wisconsin. 





Duroc-Jerseys 
For Sale — Champion Registered” Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
and Pigs. Male or Female. All ages. Low Pri 


State’s biggest and finest Duroc herd. | Hickory Acres 
Farm, J. M. Savery, Tupelo, Mississippi. 





Medium Type pe Rroe Pigs, both sexes, “easy feeder, 
For particulars write C. P. Prince, Rutherford, Tenn, 





= —_—. 
35 Years breeder shorter legged “Duroc S—75 Bred 
Gilts Literature Huston, Americus, . Kansas. 





Registered Durocs, Lauxmont Lines. ae “‘Trus Hayes, 
Lakeview, South Carolina. 








urocs — Shipped on approval. Fisher Brothers, 
Sharon, Tennessee. 





Essex 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga 





Guinea Hogs 
Guinea Hogs, Pigs. Grace Hall, Larkinsville, Ajs- 
bama. 





Hampshires 
Ten Boars ready for service. Bred Gilts for tai) 
litters. Unrelated Pigs. Registered Hampshires, 
Weil’s Stock Farms, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Hampshire Hogs — World’s Champion Bloodlines 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Poland-Chinas 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR HOGS 


In Sixteen Years makes purebred hogs a 
good investment. Am offering eight week 
old pigs, sired by Nu-Style, Messenger’s 
Flash, Model Ann’s Pure Gold and Nu 
Stratton for $10.00 each. Registration papers 
in buyers name and cholera immuned. 


ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
Bremen Georgia. 
Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 








Quality Poland-Chinas—Hardy Herd. Now offering 
Spring Pigs, many sired by _ the Coane “Glamour 
Boy’ Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Oh 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 
iene Spotted Poland China Pigs. Also 4 and 
5 months old Boars. Champion breeding. Clifford 
Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 








Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. : 


Herefords 


investigate the Merits of 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Naturally hornless, hardy. early maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, lows. 








Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposer—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with producto 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
Registered Jerseys. Correct type. High Produetiot 
Federal accredited. Pineview Farm, Auburn, Ala 


a 
Registered, Medium Bone Red Jerseys. J. K. Griff 
Angier, North Carolina. 


Sheep 


Registered Hampshire — Fox Brothers, Sevier 
ville, Tennessee, 


Two or More Breeds 
For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type. Shorthorn TC 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also 0. L of 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


Free Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older helfem 
Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Livestock Remedies 
Bob Armstrong’s Distemper Remedy. recommended 
hundreds satisfied patrons. Capsules $1.50 per 
Give age and breed of dog. Write or wire R. K. 4m 
strong, Fitzgerald. Georgia. 


























ft 
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Quail 
Restock your hunting lands with our superior Bob- 
white Quail. Birds, Hatching Eggs. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Mississippi. 





Turkeys 

Narragansett Turkey Book Free, telling about the 
wonderful new Nerragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and 
when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop. 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten. from 
the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable re- 





Dogs 


Coon Hunters—1 am the Re Coon Hunter 
Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 year 
know what one is. Offer you I believe the best in 4 
or Female. 3 to 4 years old. Absolutely broke 0 1 
hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write for ori 
N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray. 


Coonhunters! Am offering best straight coonem 
combination hunters that tree and stay treed @ 
hunting grounds. Also fox, rabbit and “ews Os 
Get my prices and terms before you buy. 
hound Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 


“s 











Hi al 








sults, all over the country. This interesting 
of instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Burne 
W. Beall, Route 8, Cave City, Kentucky. 


Two or More Breeds 


Peafow!, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Vs 
tieties Pigeons. John Hass. Bettendorf lowa 
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Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination 2 
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and breeding. State dog interested Kent 
hound Kennel. Paducah, Kentucky 


Rat Terrier Pups. Bred for ratters. 
guaranteed Crusaders Kennels. Stefford. 























































cLASSItFtrED ADS 
a A EL AT 
Dogs 


Setters, 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Straight Cooners 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason 
able. List Free Ramsey Creek Kennels Ramsey 
Iilinols. 

piensa 

315.00 buys 2-year-old full blnoded Coonhound. Havre 

several hunted last season treeing nicely. Write for 


Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky 

English Shepherd Puppies. Best farm and watch 
dogs. Shippe don approval. 10¢ for picture and prices 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


tree dese ription. 











iin 
Puppies! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 108 
colored pictures, deatantions recognized breeds. B5e 
Royal Kennels, 18, Chazy. N'Y 

~ Shepherds, Collies — Heelers. Watch Dogs. E. N 
gimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 





Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap Catalogue Elton 


ck, A- 21. Herrick, Mlinois. 





T Beagles — Mature Dogs and Puppies Uarris Farm 





Pelham. Georgia 
~ sxe 
Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 


Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. Book on care and working free Levi Farne 
worth. R1-E. New London Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


fustler Wanted! To introduce, supply demand for 
Rawleigh Necessities. Good routes open nearby. Raw 
leigh Methods get business. No selling experience 


We supply Sales, Advertising litera 
ture—all you need Profits should increase every month 
Low prices; good values; complete service Rawleigh 
Co., P Dept. H-63- PGE. Memphis, Tenn. 


needed to start. 





“Sit- At- Home order plan on amazing new idea of pre 
seribed scientific cosmetics for different skins changes 
all our ideas of Fast Easy money making. No experience 
needed. Spare or full time. Free samples for custom 
ers. Men or women write Marie Davant, Dept. 2, Paris 
Tennessee. 





Christmas Cards—Sell 50 for $1 with Sender’s Name 
Imprinted. Amazing values get quick easy orders. 15 
fast-selling Box Assortments. Generous cash profits 
No experience needed. Samples on approval. Cardinal 
Craftsmen, Dept. 618. Cininnati. Ohio 





Sell season's Christmas Card hit' America’s finest 
2l-card assortment, $1. Up to 100% profit. Big selee 
tion assortments; Personal Christmas leans 50 for $1 
Free samples. Wetmore & Sugden. 749 Monroe. Dept 
614, Rochester. New York. 





Make Money! Show exclusive Christmas Cards with 
name, 50 for $1. up. Large selection. 21-card ‘‘Janes 
Art Box.’ $1; other popular assortments. Samples on 
approval. Janes Art Studios. 1225 Clifford. Dept 218 
Rochester, New York 





If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products 
Waxahachie, Texas. 





Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Senc 
wame and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
deal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone 
the old Reliable Company. Dept. DH2. Memphis. Tenn 


Big Money taking orders; Shirts) Ties, Hosiery 
Cnderwear, Pants. Jackets, Sweaters. Uniforms. ete 
Sales ent Free Experience unnecessary Nim 
tod, 14922-AA Lincoln. Chicago. 


Free Samples, 








Free $12.50 Agents Outfit — according to plan — Futt 








size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples Write 
for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House’ Deot 
4H2. Memphis. Tennessee 

Agents — Big Line Including Food Products Fast 
selling premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send 
card for big outfit offer with gift Ho-Ro-Co 2728 


Dodier, St. Louis. Mo 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur 
ja. 


series, Dept. 25, Concord. Georgia 





Auctioneering 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa 
tion, Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
tering, Box 39. Decatur, Indiana. 





Bees-—-Bee Supplies 
roduce Your Sweet Write: Honey Bee 
ns Everette Avenue, Raleigh. North Carolina 


Service 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. 


No charges un 
less collected 


May’s Collection Agency, Somerset. Ky 





Farm Implements 
Kill Johnson and Bermuda Grass while you plow. 
attachment now being used 
vation Camps 
Street, Dallas. 


rhis 
by Government Soil Conser 
For information write Boone. 617 Lowell 
Texas 





Fruita 
PREACHES FOR TRUCKS 


Large Free-Stone preserving- jamming. Begin ripen, 
ing about August 5th. Government inter state re 
striction close August 14th 


Cc. ADEINS 
Ft. Valley. J Georgia 


Help Wanted—Female 


Write for a Fabrics Samples amazing stainproot 





eecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no iron 
ing Beautiful patterns Look expensive. long wear 
8, low priced. Commissions big. Also complete drese 


line. Melville Compary, Dept. 3298. Cincinnati. Ohio 
cs 








Sell Christmas Cards—Make extra money. 50 gorgeous 





pers with name, $1. Sensational selling 21-card box 

Ean big value Assortments. Up to 100% profit 

pence unnecessary. Free Samples. Southern 
tings. Dept. 764 Memphis. Tenn. 

atin Money Quick! Sell super-value Persona! 
istmas Cards, 50—with name—$1. Finest 21-card 

Asiortment $1. You make 50c. Complete line. Samples 
approval. Waltham Art Publishers 160 N Wash 

‘ington, Dept. 556 Boston. Mass 


few, different kind Christmas Cards 
tle hame-imprinted, 50 for $1. 

“tard $1 Assortment pays you 50c. 
inn A al Friendship Studios 





Embossed 
Quick cash profits 
Other fast sellers 
439 Adams 





I Wil Give You $5.00 worth full size packages foods 
nd re. ete.. Free if you agree to show friends 
mars. A mazing spare time money-making oppor 

Write Zanol. 6307 Monmouth. Cincinnati. Ohio 


Special Work tor “Women. Demonstrate tovely dresses 
“gal ne Earn to $23.00 weekly get own dresser 
© investment. Give age. dress size Fashion 
Desk 42033, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: “wi Dresses at Low Prices. 
ras Actual samples free. 













Hundreds sensational 
Send dress size. ege 


De 340 Cincinnati. Ohio 





Help Wanted—Male 


Wanted—Couple to take care of and share in opera- 
Situated 2 miles Fairhope, Ala. 


tion of 40 acre tract. 


Stocked with purebred cattle and hogs, turkeys, pecan 
orchard. Only 17 acres to be cultivated. Must be 
honest and willing te work when work is needed. Couple 


in the fifties can take 
M Cox. Box (21, 


care of it easily 
Mcbile. Alabama. 


Apply Warren 





Local Agents Wanted to Earn Bonus Suits and dem- 
Experi 
equipment. 
Progress Tailoring. 500 


onstrate to friends Up to $12 in a day easy. 
ence unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating 
actual samples absolutely free. 
S. Throop Dept. H-242, Chicago 





Farm Tractor Operator who can 
repair farm machinery, help” with 
Rezistered). Salary and share of crop. 
tion. References exchanged. 
Alabama. 


repair 
labor and 
Large opera 


buildings 
cattle 


Madison Jones. Greensboro 





Horse Training 
to Break and Train Horses” 
and horseman should have. It is free; 
Simply address Beery School of 
38, Pleasant Hill. Ohio. 


‘How 
farmer 
ligation 
ship Dept. 


— A book evers 
no oh 
Horseman 





Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery 
1.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback 
Maison de May 1451 Broadway, New York. 


Five Pairs 
guarantee 





Instructions 


Want a Government Job? Commence $105-$175 month. 
Prepare now 


Aunereds appointments. Men Women. 





at home for examinations. Full particulars—list posi 
tions, free. Write today Franklin Institute Dept 
N-33. Rochester, N. Y. 
Machinery 

Hay Presses — Best all steel Balers with enclosed 
roller bearing Engines, $300; without engines. $190. 
Horse drawn. $140, F.O.B. Fitzgerald Martin Manu 

1 


facturing Co.. Fitzgerald, Ga 





Medical 


Write for Free and Important 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete's Foot, 
ing humors. 
obligation. The 


Anasarein Chemical Co... Ine.. Win 


Information on the 
and other iteh- 
Just send us your name and address. Ne 





chester, Tennessee 
Of Interest to Women 
Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet. free. Chicage 


School of Nursing 


Dept. F-7, Chicago. 





Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch 


es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 





received Satisfaction syerentons or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. hicago Gold melting 
Company. 300-G Champlain Bulidine. Chicago. 

Gold $35.00 Ounce—Mail old gold teeth. bridges. 


diamonds. jewelry, watehes—receive cash by return mail 

Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company 
1502-H) Hennepin. Minneapolis. Minnesota 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
premiums for all rare coins? T buy all kinds. 
for Large Coin Folder. 
RB. Max Mehl. 


645 Meh! Bldg.. Fort Worth, Texas. 


Do you know that Coin Collectors 
And high 

Send 4c 
May mean much profit to you. 





Paints 
SAVE ON ROOFING PAINT 


Your roofs may need to last for the duration (par- 
ticularly metal or paper). Make them water-proof 
with FIBEROOF Asphalt-Asbestos roofing paint. 
paper, felt composition, gravel, tin. iron or steel 
Used by many leading business firms since 1923—on 
roofs. Guaranteed to perform according to Federal 
specifications. Suave by buying direet—we have no 
salesmen. Therefore. write for unusually low prices 
and complete information 


CAROLINA PAINT AND VARNISH CO 


Newton. North Carolina 


Photo Finishing 


JUMBO 
ENLARGED PICTURES 
6 JUMBO PRINTS 25¢ POSTPAID 


Op to 5 Diameters of Small Negatives. Nigh Gloss 
Deckle Edge Prints. Send us your negatives En 
close 2he One Day Photo Finishing 


VANS PHOTO SUPPLY 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Snappy ‘Developing! 
ous Quality. bewitchingly 
prints, 25e, Reprints. 3e. 
Humphrey's, 164 Baker, Northwest. 








Rolls developed with our Fam- 
beautiful. Glamour Girl 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Atlanta. Georgia 





3uy Defense Bonds' Handsome large oil colored ‘Ox7 
enlargement with every roll developed and Deckledged 
prints 25¢c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25¢ Reprints 2¢ 




















Vidor. 321-F Hennepin. Minneapolis, Minn 

16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints. 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25e Free photo album with first order Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A -833, Des Moines Iowa. 

Quick Service. 6 or 8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
food negative, 25e. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction or 
Money guarantee Crown Studios. Box 1223J 
Dallas. Texas 

Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25e. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints. 2%e 
Jones Studios Davenport lowa “Where The Wast 
Begins.’ 

Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 


with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 





One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 16 prints from each roll, 25¢e 
Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas. Texas. 








Rolls Developed-—-Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, & Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints. 25e. Century Photo Service. LaCrosse. Wis. 





Free—Fine-grain developing. 8 Velox Prints and En 
‘argement, 25¢; Reprints, 3c. pepe ncabls Promot 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perme 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3e each. Foto 
print Service. Box J, Roanoke. Virginia. 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement Coupons and 
2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25¢ 12 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures. Davenport, lowa. 





Roll Developed-—16 Deckiedged Permanent Prints, 25c 
Reliable, fast service. Reprints. 2c each Photolab 
1806 Wabash, Dept. P-8. Chicago. 





Rolls Developed—8& guaranteed prints plus enlarge 
ment. 25c. Reprints 3c each. 30 for 24%e each Martin 
Studios, Davenport. Iowa 





Three prints each good negative, 6 to & exposure rolls. 
30c. 12. 16. 18 exposure rolls 50¢ Reprints. 3¢ Fred 
H. Eastman. Bode, Towa. 





Rolls developed, two prints each negative, 25¢. Re 
prints, 2c each; 100 or more. 1%e Summers Studio 
Jnionville. Missouri. 





15¢ Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pie 
tures Camera Company, Oklahoma City. kla 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll. 
25¢e. Skyland Studios, Asheville. N. 





2 full sets prints 
Cc. 





Roll Developed-—-Three enlargements 16 prints. 25¢. 25c. 


Dick's Photo, Louisville. Kentucky 


Schools and Colleges 
Ladies! National demand. Make $384.00 and living 
expenses while learning. Inquire immediately Julian’s 
Beauty School, 913 Main, Kansas City. Mo. 


Spray Materials 
Save About Half on Household and Livestock Insect 
Sprays—Free Booklet Ail Sales Company St Bernard 
Louisiana. 











Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien and 
Harvey Jacobson. Registered Attorneys. 227-8 


Patent 
Sc 


Adams Building. Washington, D. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington. D. C. 





Pea Shellers 


Green Pea Sheller — Shells all 
Crowders. Field Peas English Peas, 
mail, 25c. S. Harper, 6617 NW-2 Place. Miami. Fla. 


kinds — Black-eye, 
Lima Beans. By 





Photo Finishing 
Discriminating sare 


FOR MORE VALUE 
CAMERA FANS! | perrer service 
Clip this ad and send trial! roll with 25¢ 
Rolls developed. your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 
entitling you to enlargements or 2 Raykraft printe 
each negative 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31-F La Crosse. Wis 


Your Choice of 3 Introductory Offers! 
(1) 8&8 prints and 2 Professional enlargements; or 
16 prints; or (3) & prints and one beautiful colored en 
largement 25c. Order by number. Prompt Service 
Quality Work Finerfotos. Rox 898-50 Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 





Roll develoned 
(2 





63c Custom 
Panel-Packet Prints. free 
coupon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first rolt 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H. Utica N 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898 Moen 
Photo Service 426 Moen Bldg.. La Crosse. Wis 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printea 
25e. Reprints, 3e each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints. $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield. Ala 
Individual attention each negative guarantees out 


standing pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints. 25c¢. & 
beautiful 4x6 enlargements. 35c. Immediate service 


Finisting for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 


enlargement or premium 














Mailing bags free. Minicam Photo Labs. Dept. 52 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Want Good, Cheap Pictures? This is the place’ 


Eight exposure Rolls developed, two or three prints each 
good negative—in fact, a big load of Good Pictures for 
one little 25c. Florence’s. 164 Baker Northwest. At 
fanta Georgia 


quick 
bitter or green. 
Buford Davis, 


Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO 
GREE NEBORO N.C 
? anning 
Let us Turn your Wool into Blankets. 
up your Furs and Hides for vou 
Virginia. 





Tan and make 
Fur Tannery Mineral 





Tobacco 
Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight 
shipment. properly wrapped; not sandy. moldy 
Chewing or Smoking. 7 pounds. $1 90 
Sharon Tennessee 











Postpaid — Guaranteed as advertised or 





money rfre- 


























Granite 


funded: no green. bitter or sand, real sweet Redleaf or 
Burley Chewing or Smoking. 7 pounds $1.00 Buford 
Butts Sharon, Tennessee. 

Postpaid — Satisfaction guaranteed Clean. properly 
wrapped, full weight. Two year old Chewing or Smok 
ing. 7 pounds $1.00. Prompt shipment” Tobacer 
Farms, Sharon, Tennessee. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy. mellow Redleaf 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking. 10 pounds. $1.50 Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray. Ralston, Tennessee. 

Good Redleaf Chewing—6 pounds, $1.00; Smoking 
8. Postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 

Tombstones 

Guaranieea Memorials. Low Prices Free Catalog 

and Samples. Write Us Today. Don’t Delay Marble 


Factory. A-36. Oneco. Florida 





Order nearest brench. 
Lug Co 


Tractors 
Large stock new-used Tractor Parts for sale cheap. 
Catalog free Irving's Tractor 
o., Galesburg, Illinois. 





Old Coins. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Confederate Money, Stamps. Soldiers Letters 
Mathewson’s, Jackson. Georgia. 





and Free Rhyming Dictionary 
Woods Building. Chicago 


Writers —Songs— Poems 
Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
Richard Brothers 2) 





Plan 
cinnati, Ohio 


Songwriters—Write for free booklet. 


Profit Sharing 
Allied Music Corporation Cin 


201 East Fourth. 





Now you can ge! Life-Time Guaranteed, World Fam- 
ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or 8 exposure roll 
developed and printed for only 25ce. The Fox Company. 
World's Largest Kodak Finishers Dept PF. San An- 
tonio Texas 


Masters, 685 Beacon Building. Boston. 


Wanted Original Song Poems Five Star Muste 





Variety Dept. 4. 


Songwriters--Write for Free Book 
Sarasota. Plorida 


Send Poems 
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Right Way to 
Turpentine 


WHEN should pine trees be 

\leased to a turpentine operator 
to be turpentined and wher. is it 
more profitable for the owner to 
work the timber himself? 





Some timber owners prefer a lease 
and in this way avoid any risk. 

When a lease is drawn up, some- 
one competent to do it should be ob 
tained. A lease airtight in every 
legal respect may be deficient in prac- 
tical matters pertaining to the con- 
servative and proper working of 
timber. 


When the lease is on a percentage 
basis, it should be especially exacting 
about all matters affecting quantity 
and quality of the product. The use 
of rust-free cups and gutters, a mini 
mum number of streaks, frequent 
dipping, and the use of proper cup 
covers, are all reasonable and ex 
tremely important requirements. 


If the owner is willing to take the 
risk, and has the knack of handling 
labor, he will do well to carry on his 
own operations. He can use the 
labor during slack seasons to thin, 
plant, and carry on cutting opera- 
tions. Also, he would be apt to have 
a more efficient fire-prevention and 
fire-fighting organization. If he 
wanted to cut certain timbe: before 
it had been turpentined, or while it 
was being turpentined, there would 
be no lease to prevent it. 

It is also probable that he would 
lessen timber depletion. 

Better chipping offers an oppor. 
tunity to reduce naval stores deple- 
tion 33 1/3 per cent and prolong the 
life of each tree 50 per cent. 

S. H. Hall. 


All of Us vs. Inflation 


HOW can every person help to 
battle inflation? Here’s how: (1) 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps, (2) 
pay debts, (3) take good care of 
buildings, equipment and _ supplies 
(waste nothing), (4) buy only things 
really needed (make things at home), 
(5) produce the family’s food sup- 
ply sc far as possible, (6) produce 
your share of the nation’s agricul- 
tural goods, (7) don’t borrow money 
for non-essentials, (8) cooperate with 
neighbors in using cars, trucks, ma 
chinery, etc., (9) do as much of your 
farm work as possible, (10) pay 
taxes on time. 


f / Here are Young 

f OOK ¢ Southerners _ leaf 

lets that will help 

you plan things varying as widely as 

picnics and victory drives. Look over 

the list and see if there isn’t one that 

you can use. 

LEARNING TO SWIM AND DIVE 


WHAT YOUR CLUB CAN DO TOWARL 
VICTORY 


WAKE UP YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER PARTY 

OPEN ROAD PARTY 

AUGUST PICNIC 


GAMES THAT INFORM AND ENTER 
TAIN 


MAKE YOUR OWN JEWELRY 
MAKING BOWS AND ARROWS 
MAKING “VICTORY” BOOKENDS 
MAKING “PATRIOTIC” KERCHIEF 








Leaflets may be ordered tor 3 cents each 
trom Young Southerners Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham. Raleigh 
Any one will serve you 



























































ULY and August are always good months in 
which to visit good farms and good neighbors 
. and I was especially glad when a recent 
speaking engagement in Virginia gave me a 
chance to visit the home, farm, and family of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. D. Hutcherson, of Franklin County, 
first prizewinners ($250), in our “Landlord-Tenant 
Home Improyement Contest.” Miss Hill and other 
members of our committee had already made the 
award before I got there . . . but everything I saw 
only made me the readier to add my emphatic 
“Amen!” 


The Hutchersons are the sort of fine country 


folks of whom it is customary (and correct) to say, 
“They are the salt of the earth.” I had spent the 
night before at a famous Virginia watering place 
where wealthy and fashionable folk glittered and 
made merry . . . but three hours later when I reached 
the hospitable, happy, and busy Hutcherson home, 
I felt as did Robert Burns when he described a 
similar fine rural family in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”: 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
* That makes her loved at home, revered abroad. 


The Hutcherson farm 
of 294 acres is well di- 
versified. “I decided 
years ago,” said Mr. 
Hutcherson, “that The Progressive Farmer was right 
—that we must have ‘two-armed farming,’ crops and 
livestock, and not crops alone, to make farming pay.” 
So instead of depending on tobacco alone as a money 
crop, the Hutchersons added beef cattle and poultry. 
The farm had been in the family for 150 years and it 
is a test of good farming and good terracing that 
after being cultivated 100 years, the land is as pro- 
ductive as it was when Mr. Hutcherson was a boy, 
and becoming increasingly so. An 18-year-old son, 
Ralph, who loves to farm and has never wanted to 
do anything else, works hard with his father from 
week end to week end with crops and livestock .. . 
a daughter, Miss Lois, is now majoring in home 
economics at Radford College . . . while a poultry 
flock (producing 1,000 dozen eggs a month) is 
looked after by Mrs. Hutcherson, by Mr. Hutcher- 
son’s sister, Miss Clara, and by Lois when she is 
at home. 

I wonder how many subscribers remember an 
article I once wrote saying that there is just one 
six-word question the answer to which not only 
tells whether you will be a success in life, but 
whether you will be happy ... and that six-word 
guestion is this: “Have you a passion for improve- 
ment?” 


A Passion for 
Improvement 


A Cooperative, 
Teamwork Family 


If you have a real passion 
to be continually improv- 
_ ing yourself, your farm, 
and your home, then nine 
times out of ten you will be a success . . . and 95 
times out of 100 you will be happy because your 






















The Hutcherson home and family 


work becomes a game or sport while— 

Each morning sees some task begun, each evening 

sees it close— 

Something attempted, something done, has earned 

a night’s repose. 

The Hutchersons, I imagine, have always had 
this “passion for improvement.” Several years ago 
when The Progressive Farmer had a church im- 
provement contest, the church of which they are 
members (Mrs. Hutcherson wisely changed to her 
husband’s denomination so as to have the whole 
family united in its religious life) won one of our 
$25 prizes. And when our “Landlord-Tenant Home 
Improvement Contest” was announced in January 
1940, the Hutcherson family, who work together 
with perfect teamwork, immediately decided that 
they would at least have the fun and excitement of 
trying for a prize, whether they 
won one or not. Furthermore 
seven definite goals were at once 
set up, as follows: 

1. Electricity for home and farm 
buildings. 

2. Paint for the parlor, halls, and 
floors. 

3. Fresh paint for outside porches 
and kitchen. 

4. Refinishing several pieces of fur- 
niture. 

5. Repairs on chicken houses and a new range shelter for 
poultry. 

6. Paint barn and all other outbuildings. 

7. New walks and improved roads around the home. 


Elsewhere in this issue Mrs. Hutcherson tells of 
improvements inside the home, while I shall now 
review those mainly outside as follows: 


TEN IMPROVEMENTS OUTSIDE THE 
HUTCHERSON HOME 


Electrification—First of all in January-February, 1940, 


Mr. Hutcherson spent 10 days working up a Rural Electrifica- 
tion Community Project’ for himself and his neighbors, and 
by October the lights were turned on. The home had been 
wired for Delco lights but extra wiring was done for chicken 
houses and tobacco pit . . . then the tenant, Mr. Robertson, 


I Visit the Hutchersons...First Prize. 
winners in Our “Landlord-Tenant 








Home Improvement Contest” 


(who has been with the Hutchersons 27 years) 
said he would pay half the expense of continuing 
the line to his house and Mr. Hutcherson wired 
the house . . . and then the Hutchersons began 
a program of modernized equipment by trad- 
ing their old refrigerator for an electric and 
bought a new radio and electric iron. 

Painting.—Next came a “paint everything” 
campaign which even included old hewn-log 
outbuildings. For the residence and new barn, 
regular paint was used, but for outbuildings, a 
less expensive paint made of cylinder oil and 
Venetian red. 


Clean Up and Repairs——Repairs outside the 
house began with a general clean-up including 
sheds and outbuildings. Not only were all build- 
ings cleaned up and painted but put in a good 
state of repair with all foundation roofs made 
safe and sound with roofs repaired or new chan- 
nel drain roofs put on. 

Lawn.—A neat, well kept, flower-bordered 
lawn inside an equally neat white wire fence 
adds charm to the home. Says Mrs. Hutcherson: 
“All during the spring and summer of 1940, we 
worked on the yard, getting up all visible weeds 
from the lawn space, filling in the low places 
with rich dirt, and covering the lawn area with 
fertilizer. After plowing up the lawn, we sowed 
it in Chewings Fescue grass and bluegrass.” 


New Barn.—Both old barns were low-pitch- 
ed and held little feed, so Mr. Hutcherson and 
Ralph decided they must have a new barn by 
agricultural college plans for their growing herd 
of cattle. “A mason helped with the cement 
foundation and a carpenter helped with the fram- 
ing and roof, but by doing nearly all other work, 
Mr. Hutcherson and Ralph got a fine new barn 
for almost half the regular cost. 


New Poultry Houses——Two new poultry 
houses were built. By tearing down an unused 
smokehouse enough lumber was obtained to 
make a new range shelter for young chickens. 

Tenant House.—Besides electrifying the tenant house, Mr, 
Hutcherson built a new rock chimney for it and laid new 
floors in the dining room and kitchen. 


Roads.—The Hutchersons and their tenant hauled 12 
wagonloads of rock to improve the road between their house 
and the highway; also built two rock culverts and improved 
the roadbed. With the help of three little boys, Mrs. Hutch- 
erson filled up old wagon ruts back of the kitchen and made 
new paths of crushed rock and dirt. 


Shrubbery.—Magnificent trees, including a 100-year-old 
holly, 8 feet around, beautify the home .. . but Mfrs 
Hutcherson has added evergreens and other shrubbery, tak- 
ing especial pains to screen all unsightly views. 


Cemetery.—Finally, not only has the Hutcherson improve 
ment program bettered the lot of all living things, human 
or animal, on the Hutcherson farm, but not even the dead 
have been forgotten! The old family cemetery was early i 
cluded in the general program of beautification. 


“And what has all this two-year program of 
improvement cost?” do you atk 
in conclusion. Well, all of it, im 
cluding not only what I have 
about but all the fine inside im 
provements Mrs. Hutcherson de 
scribes on another page, ¢o# 
$1,148.75, divided as follows: 





House and yard... $375.00 
Barn and fencing___-_--- 678.70 
Tenant h 56.90 
Other labor________-------- 38.11 


In other words, an average of less than $50 a month 
scattered over a two-year period brought about the 
truly wonderful improvements I have described @ 
this page plus those described by. Mrs. Hutchers# 
on page 20! I hope the story will inspire many 
readers to go and do likewise—$600 worth where 
they cannot do $1,200 worth or $300 worth wher 
they cannot do $600 worth, and so on. Please @* 
sider whether you will not indeed get greater pleat 
ure from buying War Bonds and Stamps if you st 
up now for your own home and farm some such 
program of beautification and improvement 
Hutchersons followed. It will almost sv 
prise you both to see how much you can ¢ 
.». and how much your War Bonds and Stan 
enable you to do later. j 
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Handy Farm Devices 


Old Hoes Usable Don’t throw away that old hoe with 


the blade worn short and the handle 


broken in two. With a hacksaw, saw the blade off on both 
sides to make the hoe about 3 inches wide, grind off the 
ridge in the center of the hoe to almost the thickness of the 
hoe to make it lighter and sharpen the edge. If a pointed 


mv 


Preventing Hog ““Wallows” 


There are no leaks, overflows, or." 


EES 
wonton 


“hog wallows” around the sheep 
troughs on the R. H. Davidson 
farm near Clint, Tex. These farm 


nuisances are prevented by placing an overflow pipe in each 
trough which empties into an old oil barrel placed immediate- \_ 


hoe is wanted, saw it to a point and sharpen both sides. 
Mrs. F. M. Sanford, Panola County, Miss. 














ly underneath. The barrel has no top or bottom and the 
overflow or surplus water soaks into the sandy soil upon which the oil 


barrel is set. 








No Lost Motion 


Turkey Roosting Frame 


W. S. Foster, El Paso County, Tex. 


This type of frame 


seems to make an 


exceptionally good turkey roost and one that is pre- 
ferred by the birds themselves. The four poles are 
about 20 feet long, chained together at the top with 
the bases from 12 to 16 feet apart. Cross bars are 
about two feet apart. Such a frame will accommo- 
date from 200 to 250 birds and keep them safe from 
dogs and four-footed prowlers. 


I. W. Dickerson. 


I have an old two-horse wagon on which the spindles 


became badly worn and had to be replaced. The box- 
ings in the hubs were also worn, and that left a great deal of play between 
the end of the box and the nut on the end of the spindle. To correct this 
trouble, I melted four blocks of babbitt, turned the wagon up on the side, 
removed the nut from a wheel, put a little bar soap around the spindle, and 
poured the babbitt, making a washer for each wheel, using only one wheel 
for the entire operation. This takes up all the lost motion. The wagon now 


runs like new. 


E. L. Breckenridge, Marengo County, Ala. 


New Tire Lock A new device for locking a tire so that it cannot be re- 

moved from the rim is an L-shaped lug bolted in behind 
arim nut. The lock itself is then slipped over the nut, and locked into a slot. 
in the lug so that the lock must be removed before the nut can be turned. The 
wheel can easily be balanced for its small extra weight. A similar lock could be 


used on a nut under the hub cover to prevent removal of a wheel. 


i. 7. D. 


Timber: Best Old-Age Pension 


HAVE some 80 acres in timber, 

mostly pine. I love those trees. 
I love to watch them grow. When 
winter comes and the freezes come I 
find some trees break from the 
weight of the ice while others re- 
main standing strong and erect, and 
I think how much like us trees are. 

I spend a part of the winter each 
year cutting the lower limbs from 
the trees, cutting the less desirable 
trees, leaving only the straight, 
more valuable trees on the land, and 
cutting the undergrowth. When I 
sell timber I sell it so much a thou- 
sand feet and ask that no tree be cut 


that measures less than 15 inches 
across the stump. Sawing poles does 
not pay the grower or the sawmill 
man either. I think that the farmer 
must build his cultivated acres to a 
high yield. ‘These acres should be 
fertile, level land. ‘Then he should 
have a portion of his land in timber. 
This timber, if managed right, can 
be made the best old-age pensien and 
social security in the world. 

I think we will have less forest 
fires when we educate the people as 
to how much damage forest fires do. 

W. W. Whitaker. 
Columbia County, Ga. 


Use and Repair Machinery Together 


HE farmers of America are al- 

ways tremendously resourceful, 
and in this time of emergency are 
proving themselves unusually so. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
paid special tribute to the following 
five groups of farmers: 

1. Five farmers in Iowa decided that they 
could make the most out of the shortage of 
labor and machinery by pooling their help 
and machinery. They put their farm equip- 
Ment together into a pool that contains 2 
“actors, 9 cultivators, a binder, and 2 seed- 
crs, They also have a hired man and 16 

Ses in a pool. Operations have been 
scheduled so that in busy seasons the trac- 
tors will ru, during every hour of daylight. 

- Down. in Georgia, farmers in Appling 

nty organized a farm machinery ex- 
ge where they list all the machinery 


they have for sale, or which could be lent 
out. Anyone needing equipment goes to 
the exchange and borrows or buys what 
he needs. 

3. In Maine, /igh school classes equip- 
ped with welding torches have been taking 
old automobile frames and stovepipes and 
axles out of scrap piles and turning them 
into carts and wagons and trailers. 

4. A Georgia agricultural vocational high 
school manages the scrap pile and the spare- 
part pile. The remarkable thing about their 
management is that if the part isn’t on hand, 
they take scrap and make it on the spot. 

5. In Faulkner County, Ark., the com- 
munity center that is run by the agricul- 
tural War Board takes rough lumber, old 
automobile axles, and rusty pipe, and welds 
the junk together into a wagon “trim 
enough for Pharaoh and tough enough for 
an Ozark dirt-and-boulder road.” 


hn 
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TRADE-MARK . 


~ FLASHLI 























Made of special 5-ply 
fibre, new laboratory- 





tested design saves 
copper, brass, nickel, 
chromium and other 
metals vital to war use! 





STRONG! 


Made of special fibre 
sheets, tightly lami- 
nated in 5 layers, the 
tube is tough and 
hard. It will give 
long years of service! 


| 





WATER- 
REPELLENT! 


This new “Eveready” 
flashlight is protect- 
ed by a special water- 
proof coating which 
seals out moisture. 





LONG LASTING! 


Drop it on concrete 





| 
| 


| 


floor—this flashlight 
case can ‘‘take”’ ordi- 
mary abuse. It’s ac- 
tually more durable 
than millions of flash- 
lights now in use. 


















METALs HAVE GONE TO WAR! 

But metals or no metals, America 
needs flashlights ... at home, in busi- 
mess, on the farm, in the factory... 
needs them for a thousand vital civil- 
ian uses. 

And America shall have them! 

This national need—made more 
pressing than ever by wartime emer- 
gency conditions—has been answered 


by the world’s largest flashlight-and- 
battery laboratory. And answered em- 
phatically. 

Here it is—the new ‘‘Eveready”’ 
flashlight made of tough, 5-ply fibre— 
tested and proven under severest labo- 
ratory conditions. 

Yet it is made virtually without the 
use of metal. Soon available at all 
dealers—ask for it! 







Keep flashlights loaded with dependable fresh DATED “Eveready” batteries— 
and have an extra set on hand for your light in case of long-continued use. 












NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


The word Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 




















FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
Look for the DATE-LINE 









XL 












The Tires that Go to Sea 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


@ You don’t see the tires? Look closely and 
you'll find 12 of them—solid rubber tires on 
the “bogie” wheels that carry the endless 
track. And the track itself is rubber—a “square 
tire” we call it. 

Many, many thousands of special B. F. Good- 
rich tires on all manner of combat vehicles are 
going to sea these days. They’re the tires that 
you might have had if it were not for the war. 
But it makes you feel good, doesn’t it, to think 
of the vastly more important job those tires 
are doing today. 

But don’t forget—and it’s just as important 


—B. F. Goodrich now supplies tires for essen- 
tial farm use as well as for military’ purposes. 
Tires which aid conservation by providing 
more mileage per pound of rubber. We don’t 
ask you to buy tires today. Instead we say, 
guard your tires carefully. You must produce 
as much food as possible with the tires you 
now have on your equipment. And when they 
wear out and you must buy—get good tires. 

B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silvertowns for 
trucks and buses have an amazing record for 
long mileage in all types of service. 

B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns for passenger 


These Free Books Will Help You 


Conserve Rubber 


Both of these booklets are helpful, informative, interest- 
ing. Be sure to tell us which you want or specify both. 
Just write Dept.T-71,The B. F.Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


If you own a truck— 


Write for 100-page “‘Operators 
Handbook.” Contains tire data, 
complete load and inflation 
tables, load analysis informa- 
tion, causes of tire failures and 
how to prevent them, practical 
rules for longer truck tire life, 
and much other helpful infor- 
mation. It’s ‘“‘must” reading for 
every truck owner. 


If you own a passenger car— 
Write for 48-page booklet “Will 
America have to jack up its 
29,000,000 automobiles?” A 
factual story explaining the vital 
importance of conserving 
America’s crude rubber supply 
and the reasons why the United 
States must develop additional 
synthetic production. Contains 
many useful hints for extending 
the life of your tires. 


cars have long been known for their safety and | 
extra mileage—B. F. Goodrich Farm Service — 
Silvertowns for implements and tractors are | 
saving money by reducing costs for thousands ~ 
of farmers. A// Silvertowns are built with ; 
Duramin, a B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery | 
which ‘adds thousands of miles to the life of a © 
tire. If you are eligible, and you must buy tires, 
get good tires. Get B. F. Goodrich Tires, for © 
B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 7 





